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ARTICLE I - -NAME 

The name of this Association shall be the Mississippi Junior College 
Creative Writing Association. 

ARTICLE 1 1 - -PURPOSE 
The purpose of the Mississ.ppi Junior College Creative Writing Association 
shall be to identify and to develop literary talents and interests in Mississ- 
ippi public junior colleges, to proaote the operation of local competitions, 
to encourage the publication of local literary journal*, to provide critical 
evaluation of student writing through both a state-wide coepetition and a 
state-wide workshop. 

ARTICLE 1 1 1 - -MEMBERSHIP 
The membership of this Association shall be the public junior colleges 
of Mississippi. Eligibility for meebership shall be determined by the Execu- 
tive Ccmmittee of this Association. 

ARTICLE I V- -REPRESENT AT I ON 

Each Mississippi public junior college shall be entitled to a faculty 
representative appointed by either the chairperson of the English department 
or tre director of the Hueenitiee division. Eich repreeentet i ve shall be en- 
titled to one vote. 

ARTICLE V- -OFF I CERS 

The officers of this Association shall be President, Vice-President, 
Secre-ary-Traesu-er, Competition Coordinator, Local Arrengeeents Coordinetor, 
and Historian. The offices of President end Locel Arrengeeents Coordinator 
shall be combined as dictated by the needs o* the Association. 

ARTICLE VI--OUTIES OF OFFICERS 

Section 1--The President shall preside at all regular meetings, serve as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, cell special meetings of the Executive 
Committee as needed, and direct the business of the Associetion between the 
annua! sessions of the Association. 

Section 2--The Vice-President shall preside in the ebsence of the Presi- 
dent and shall perform any and all functions in the absence of the President; 
an" "addition, the Vice-President shall be the editor of the Association's 
journal. The Vice-President shall also serve as Chairman of the permanent Ed- 
itorial Committee. 

Section 3--The Secretery-Trees-irer shell keep the records of the Associa- 
tion and inform the member schools of the general busine.s of the Association; 
and, in addition, the Secretary-Tre.surer shell serve es the finencial officer 
of the Association by clearing invoices end dispensing funds upon the approval 
of the President. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be fro. the seme junior college 
English department as the President. 

Section 4--The Competition Coordinator shell select the judges for the 
annual competition, receive the manuscripts, serve es Ch.irmen of the perma- 
nent Screening Committee, disperse the eanuscript. to the judges, notify the 
competition winners, and deliver tha coepetition menuscripts to the Vice-Pres- 
i dent . 

Section 5--lhe Local Arrangements Coordinator shall be the representative 
from the junior college which -ill host the ennual workshop. The Local Arr ..nga- 
ments Coordinator ehall eeke the nece.sery arrengements for the conduct of tha 
annual workshop. 

Section 6--The Historian will be appointed by the President end shall 
serve, in en advisory capecity, on the Executive Committee. The Historian shall 
keep an up-to-date file of tha records of tha Associetion to be provided by 
each succeeding Secretary-Treasurer. 

ARTICLE VII-- STANDING COMMITTEES 
Section 1--Thc Executive Committee shall consist of the President, Vice- 
President, Secretory-Treasurer, Competition Coordinetor, Locel Arrangements 
Coordinator, the immediate Past President, and at least five other represent- 
atives elected annually. The current President shall preside at all meetings 
of the Executive Committee. The et-lerge members of the Executive Committee 
shall be elected at the annual meeting of the Association from member junior 
colleges not otherwise represented on the Executive Committee. T hc Executive 
Committee shall serve as a nominating committee for the Associafon as well 
f% duct the rcgulnr business of the Association in cooperation «»th the 
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Coordfne^r n J;"L h !,? Cr " n i n9 c °"»"'"« shall ee choired by the Compet.tion 
petition! " n " ord '"" e the m.nueeri ats submitted t0 th . JL MWl f , »- 

which the V lM.Pr fl .ldnnt i - ?! Junior college Engl inn deportment of 

v IC e-p P „ ld e n ; l^"he% n : b ^^.^: 0 r:p•the h ^.:L t •:^:^^•::: n : I :• ho,, ossist the 

ARTICLE VIIT-ELECTION A NO TERMS OF OFFICERS 

ARTICLE I X - - COMPE T I T I ON 
n^^^ eCt, ° n ^"I?" A,, ° C,8tIon • h " M conduct . n annuel creetive aritinq com- 

^:«r:: t :;::;." rtiM " t " r ° r ~ »■«■ — . - -^.sr 

Section 2--the Four categories ir e inFormal eaaay, Formel essev nn,tru 
be douWe^p.^^T •■ nu " rl ' Jt •"«» be typed, end pro.e manuscripts shall 
*H monuscr "p te she 1 1 b" ^''^ « °" d ju "'^ «"-9- M^rE? 

.on.b.« u de c :d p r".-::r b b - tho ub E "i:: u d 1 :: or by th . r ... 

p-p.n. ec : io : u : nB ?.; y 1 . un eM gi i b h e od E::h r i:iber" p r th,t 1 r b,uhed in — 

two monuocripts In anv or . i . E » ch ".ember Junior college noy subuit one or 
any linall lllln " n ° " ,e9 ° rl " but "o »«"•• then tee manuscripts in 

be'ecce^ed? B y ' y ° Cript PCr CBt< "° ry •»» -"• student .m 

junij^ege."?^^ or p.rtlcip.tlng H.ssissippi public 

pet.tlon for"™ Zor.'si.n"",.::^ ; . « * * ™ ' StUden " «- "a- 

ARTICLE X-- JUDGES OF MANUSCRIPTS 

went on each wenuecript and rank them according t „ Fir«t «L nri i !• ! 
piece in eech category. according to first, second, on d third 

ARTICLE XI --ANNUAL MEETING 
A.««c! h ! 8nnU ! 1 .?°; tln0 ° f th ° MiB -i°«iPPi Junior College Creative Writina 

mmmmm 

*£ ™* p '" co -I"""™ In each category shell be honored ,ith cert""otes 

ss d «;? n v h ° -° rkshop - Th 1 *••«"•» »•••«-" -^r::«?^r 

ARTICLE XII— PRELIMINARY COMPETITIONS 

mo.t capable student - ,tero. TheUmber juntor c ,1 " h * ?" d deve '° P the 
loco, competitions suFFiciently ear ly in she veer to TS-tt *n. "T* thB,P 

A to the Competition Coordinetor by February ° 5 or a n-- "'i!?'" 9 
gj^-'he Executive Committee. Fe,Jru » r y 1 5 or e reasonable deadl in. 
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ARTICLE x:iI--LOCAL JOURNALS 

The Association shall faster the publication of local literary journals 
in ail eember junior colleges in order to give interested students a publica- 
tion outlet as well as to Furnish an opportunity for the winners of the local 
competition to publish their works. 

ARTICLE XIV— ASSOCIATION'S JOURNAL 

The Association shall publish s journal froa tha ssnuscripts entered in . 
the Association*© crestive writing cospetition. Tha first two winners in eech 
category shail be published. Esch psrticipating junior college shall have at 
Isaat one entry in the Association's journal. The Association shall publish 
its journal during the fall seseoter Following tha Assoc i at ion • s annuel Meeting 
-n tha spring semester. The Final decision concerning tha asloctions for the 
journal will be at the discretion of the Editor lal Cossittee. 

ARTICLE XV— AMENDMENTS 

Any member junior college way subait aasndasnta to this constitution to 
the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shsll distribute the amend- 
aenta to the representatives from the member junior collages. The Executive 
Cosaittee shail then present the ssendment to tha snnusl business session. A 
two- thirds * »jority of those representatives present end voting shall amend 
this constitution. 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT I—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE VACANCIES 
With the approval of the Executive Committr *, the Prssident shall fill 
any vacancies on the Executive Cossittse by appointing persons froa Member 
junior colleges not otherwise represented on the Executive Committee (with the 
exception of e vacancy in the oFfic*. of Secre tary-Treseurer ) to serve out the 
year . 
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THE SELECTIONS 
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CHRONOLOGY OF A HUNT 
by 

William Patrick Story 
(Northeast Hi ss i sr. i pp i 

Ji'ni or Co I I ege ) 
2fd Place Poetry, 1979 

the day is awaited 

by anxious, impatient men 

who 

slaver over the date upon the calendar 
as a child over Christmas 
the day when weeks 
oF cleening end 
oi 1 ing 

end test-firing 
ere to be 
married 

with their purpose 
and 

consume ted 



they erise et 3 a.m. 
gone by 3:30 

in jeeps snd Four wheel drives 
less like the advance Force 
For gome gigantic army 

t^en the bulk oF the great Force itseiF 
rolling to battle in Chevrolet tanks 
thair loads oF 
Firepower 

spley out oF the windows 
their trucks seem to 
bristle 
like huge 

monolithic porcupines 
with rifled 
bl ued-steel 
qui lis 



the countryside 
ree Is 

si th blaze orange 
snd Forest green 
csmouF 1 age 



Floorboard after Floorboard 

with cese eFter case 

oF jack daniele 

schlitz 

"budwahzer" 

boxes oF shel Is 

canteens Full oF whiskey 

and men 

with caps as red as their necks 
necks as red as their eyes 
and eyes as red as the 
bl ood 

they want to spill 



red man, sweet garf ett end skos 1 



death 

"good shots" 
that cleanly 
pierce the heart 
"bed shots" 

9 

J\LV^> eggshell 
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and sp 1 1 1 gray 
yolk 

upon the ground 

photographs* 

first kill 

biggest ki 1 1 

kill by youngest hunter 

kill by oldest hunter 

most kills in one day 



30:30 

30 ought 6 

22 

32 

36 

20 guage 
410 

12 guage 
10 guage 
s 1 ugs 

double- ought bucksho t 

soft point 

hollow point 

dura* dums 

high veloci ty 

"range 1 mile" 

lever action 

bolt action 

automat i c 

p lugs 

variuble chokei> 
gus escape chambers 
and a 10 power scope 

<s w «*r of technology 



"Y'kituw, one time list year I «*«*s huntin' about Five miles south o' here 
when <»omeuody run up through th* woodb an* says they done lost a fifteen year* 
old-boy up aroun' in there. So we started e-lookin', looked all day. That 
night they put out a bunch o' them big ol' searchlights like they shine up in 
th' sky, y' know, an' shined 'em up through the Fog so*s the boy could see 
* em an' walk towards 'em. Hell, th * nex' day, they Fount him slumped up agin 
a tree with a hole this big blowed through his ch33t. Oidn't kill him right 
oFF though, he crawled 'bout FiFty Feet t' that tree after he was shot, 'n 
then he died there," 

"Aw c'mon'" 

"Yip"' 

'Wnl, a guy needs t' watch hisselF out in the woods like that. Hey , did 
I tell ya 'bout that now pointer I bought'' Poid fifteen hunert Fer 'lm/but 
he's e beauty." 

"Nun. " 



dusk 

and those who 
don ' t 

shoot themselves 
or get shot by others 
or get killed wl i 1 e 
driving home drunk 
do it aguin tomorrow 
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HOUSE OF THE 'POSSUM HUNTER 
by 

N. A . McSweyn 
(Hinds Junior College) 
2nd Place Informal Essay. 1979 

It is a nice cool, brisk autumn day, this Sundey in October. The tall 

pecans have released all their leaves but still hold stubbornly to their 

cluster of nuts. A small Frost has nipped et the Field grass, but it will he 
another two or three weeks before a killing Frost comes. 

Down From the big old hojse we go, ny two sons end I. They hove decided 
that today they will explore the woods st grandmother's. My wife, being 
overly protective cm usual, sees thst I guide this adventure. 

For two wnall boys exposed only to patterned sub -di v 1 s i ons , tailored 
lawns, end manicured playgrounds each step Is a new adventure. They cannot 
understand the seemingly endless carpet of leaves, but instinctively, as ell 
children will, they roll and tumble In them. 

At the end oF the hollow they find their greatest discovery, a chimney 
still standing with the skeletal remains oF a Foundation. Made oF hand- hewn 
split pine, the besms are jtill solid. One could almost feel them say "Build 
on me again," but with s deep saddening, you know thst they belong to a time 
past. It was here In ^hst hsd been a s^ell sharecropper ' a house that CO. 
and Mattie had lived. Mattie helped grandmother In the house end CO., well, 
I don't think he ever did anything, except hunt. 

To a young boy oF nine, CO. was ewesome. Almost as old as my grand- 
father, he was e plant of s man. With akin black as ebony, qray hair, he 
always wore an old dress cost and s fslt hat pulled down on the right to 
cover up the hollow where the aye had been. Often, during the cold, he would 
rub the cheek snd temple around the hollow, end once, after I had worked up 
the nerve, I asked him what happened. "That eye belonged to e oevil," he 
sold, "snd he takes what's his." Thst was sll he s Id and I never questioned 
hl.n again. 

In time we became the closest of friends, and it was he who introduced 
me to hunting. He could always Find the Feeding tree oF squirrels. Many a 
time though, I would scsre them oFF. I never could Find the patience he had 
to sit absolutely still for whet seemed like hours. 

But oF all the hunting, hie greetest love had tr. be 'possum hunting. 
Many s night in the late fell, CO., my cousin, and I would make the rounds 
of the persimmon trase. Me would find them in the trees with his light and 
uae eticks to drive them down. Then C 0. would throw e crocker sack over the 
'possum. He never shot one. bach cetch would go Into an old chicken noop 
behind the house where he would fetten it up. 

Kith the 'possums in +hs beg, the best pert oF the evnnlng lay ahead. 
For Mattie always had hot biscuits, salt pork, snd coffee waiting. Mine wes 
always milk with a little coffee in It. He ell gethered eround the hearth of 
the fireplace to eat, and CO. always had an eager eudience in a pair of young 
eers. Whether it wee 'coon hunting or 'possum hunting, he elweys hed & couple 
of yarns that held ue spell-bound. Then around eleven, Mattie always made him 
walk us up to the big house. 

New, as my sons explore this old chimney and walk these beems , I wonder 
who will fill this role In their lives. I fear they will never know the 
woods as I did or the friend I had. Far removed from that world tod?y, I 
ponder the justice of modern civilization on the childhood of my sons. 

"Mas this a shlp°" asked my oldest. 

"No, my ton, this wes the house of the 'possum hunter," I replied. 

WINTER TREE 
by * 
Suzenne Pi lmer 
(Meridian Junior College) 
1st Place Poetry, 1980 

How meny hours c \ 

Have I observed your brenches ( I 

Leid bare to winter half-light 
Manting cenves end brush" 5 
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Your skeleton fingers 
Softly call my attention 
To their intrep*^ play 
Against the sky. 
Surely the needs 
Whispering among themselves 
As they do, 

Must agree this sight m. kos 

The herdy evergreens 

Seem bashful comparison. 



REMNANT 
by 

Charles Lanni o Hi 1 1 
(Northeast Mississippi 

Junior Col lege) 
1st Piece Orema, 1980 

DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

Leslie Whilford 

Everett Whi 1 ford 

Jan Conner 

Richard Conner 

Various Guests 

Ghost of Stephen Whilford 

SETTING 

r et b ; p8 :"" ■.n: h ::.-: t ::^ t r :r:":: n -. t - T o h r:r Bnt- 

ZlvZl m k° S V,ctor " n "ttlng. The .ction occurring In the different 
roo»s .,,1 be den oted Oonn.r ( Bod ern setting) , nd Whilford (Vlclorl.n setting) 
Lights cone up on Whilford side. An old ledy .it. neer e ,.hl, 

LESLIE: M.rr.a B .? I hed t.o ch.nc.s .tit. At one tie. I Bvon s.r.ously 
ccns.dered re-.rri.g.. The first ... .n -ntr.pen.ur, e true „en 

severe >"ZV^ """ bli ' h " nt -V .ucc.s.ful throughout 

severol Southern .tet... I ch.nged my .ind for perh.ps ey o.n sUly 
net. on of .hot .o-n in » y soci.l level .hould be. You see? our Ini 
Stephen's W.r, the „.n I h.d pl.nn.d to join in ..rrieg. du ". 9 
orient, for the W.r. Th. «.n didn't .ctu.lly fi 9ht ? n the .er 
"" n °, th, ™» P-r.d.e to the tr.l n. 8 Stephen ... ' 

: - d mr^-- r r --- h ™E 

otory'of B :^::try h ° UOh " b ° Und " " k " ■ --ntic'o y n.? 0 :° 

L.ghts do .n on Whilford ,ide. Light, up on Oonner . ldo . „„ S e. no „n. .„ ... 
Oonner Apartment, but Jen Oonner is in the k i tchen ou t nf ?.. ^ one In the 
Enter Hicherd Oonn.r. He clothBd , "ne ' "o"^ , n ' 

and slams the dcor. *' "° trots in 



RICHARO: 
JAN: 

RiCH^riO: 
JAN: 

RICHARO: 



Jen , Jan . . . 
Whof* 

I finally beat Rob in five sets. 
What do you mean 0 

(sarcastically) If you remember... I went to the Racquet Club today. 
Jon Conner enters from' door stage right. 

Yes, I remember you said you'd jjo by Union Planters and check on 
Otut loan. 

dr*«n on the couch and opens a magaz 1 ne . * 

that's no problem. If we get it, we'll yet it. We don't 



JAN- 



Ricl.drii t»iti 



RICHARO: Well, mai i no prooiem. ir we get it 
heve to worry about it coming through. 




It 
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JAN: (shaking her head, maybe kidding) You're so irresponsible and in- 

considerate of mo sometimes. (pause) Come on, let's eat before I 
throw out the shrimp gumbo. 

She goes beck into the kitchen. At lest Ri chord throws down the mo 907 me end 
joins her in the kitchen. 

Lights down on Oonner side. Lights up on Whilford side. Leslie is standing 
near a hat rack which is neer the edge of the stage. On it are Stephen's 
uniform end do* jh-boy helmet. She Is straightening and even pampering them 
es she begins to spook. 

LESLIE: They were such brave souls that went to war in 1917. It was the 
lest grntlemin'i cor. "he then turns to Face the audience.) Then 
ell was right For Stepi n to have had a part. (From the table she 
picks up a letter and begins to reed Froi it. ) 

"The war,'* he aaid, "is expected to last only shortly with several 
campaigns to push the German hordes out oF Frence.Not one oF my 
p 1 etoon"- -regl ment •vould have sounded bet ter--"has been lost to 
sickness or disease. This Is all well." 

I Felt so nxhilsrated at that point, I tried to write him more 
often. Unlike many other young couples in 1917, we did not marry 
before he shipped out--and I *m glid we didn't. Tne Mar brought 
us so Much closer together. Through these correspondences, I 
understood him jo much better when he returned. But he did not 
want a military ceremony. 

At this point a ghostly Figure dressed in black with chite Face and hands 
enters only brieFly. Lights down on Whilford side. Lights up on Oonner side. 
The Oonners ere getting ready to go out with two oF Richard's unmarried 
Friends. First, Jan enters, crosses into the living room, picks up some 
papers on the couch, and exits. Richard enters straightening his tie. He 
walks quickly oFF. Jan enters putting on her blazer. 

JAN: Richard, my gosh. Hurry up. We're going to be late. 

RICHARO: (oFFstege) Pe.iance 1 

JAN: Oh come off it, Richard.... 

RICHARO: (entering) Keep you" pants or for a few minutes, p'ease' (he picks 
up his jacket from chair end puts it on) I'm going out to the car. 

w J: Hoit e minute. 

RICHARO: What 0 

JAN: Me need to tal k ...( R i chard returns to the cheir end plops down; 

even though he looks as though he is about to be chewed out, he 
looks more disgusted than anything.) 

RICHARO: (sighing) Go ahead, tell me. 
JAN: Jeen and Eric.... 

RICHARO: Whet's wrong with them' Have I picked out yet anotfu - rotten couple 
to go out w i th us° 

JAN: No, it*s just thet they are nor married. 

.1ICHAR0: Well, I'm sorry that I just can't find any married couples to go 
out with us in the whole of the Crump Ouilding. 

JAN: Maybe 1*11 find a couple ot work. 

RICHARO: Whut are Jeen end Er i c"* Plegue cerriers' 5 

JPN: No, Richard. But I'm sure they ere uncomfortable oround us. 

RICHARO: If you remember , we met on a double dote with rried people . 
JAN: Well, whet's on tne marquee at the Hilton* 7 

RICHARO: I'm not sure. Let's just go. 

There ere severel moments of silence. Then they both rxit through hell. 
Lights down on Oonner side and up on Whilford side. Leslie is pncir , carrying 
letters. At thie tii.,e, the ghost is standing stage center with hi., orms 
folded, seeming to wait petlen ly. 

LESLIE: (reading from one of the letters) "I believe in it," Strpten said 
eavorol months later. "It must be God's will that the Allies drive 
out the Hun. But how con He let it cont i nua--th i s trench warfare 0 
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The conditions here ere fetched. We must wait for e barrege before 
the « etch cepteln e.gn.ls ' over - the- 1 op . ' Sometimes the bettery 
doesn t receive the same orders when we do. Then we must attack 
end half oF the man in the sssault are butchered. And they lie 
in the muddy trenches in blood end typhoid and mustard gee. It 
makes me want to die in the overcoet dey of i.ta Octobsr .hen the 
dead ere .11 around, and I iook out acroee ' no-man • s- 1 and • .nd see 
the marred, disfigured trees snd the eplreling, tengled berbed wire 
mth the deed dengllng from It. I heir thsm cslling, the ghosts 
in drsb olive end gray bleeding the blood of their countries, their 
Fathers, and of their convictions. I can aee the grotesque barbar- 
ism or all this. And the deed--it is hell et midnight 
Leslie moves to stage front. 

Stephen, don't worry . You ere all right. I know you're a Christian 
and the Lord has e greet plan for everyone who believee. Be pa- 
tient— -hen you come home we cen be *.d ee you proposed. We can 
be together forever. 

She goes over to the table, pick, up another letter, returns to at.ge front 
end continues reading. M rroni 

Oh. . . 

"The cannonade, no. are multicolored crepe etre.mer. lobbing through 
the air, brilli.ntly exploding ho t ..bar conf.tti, torching up the 
bleck sky. At night, I .„ eoona, pl.nats, .ntir. g. 1 ex i es--red 
■moke escaping to r.nd th. a.at.rn . k y. T*. deeth of soldiers ie 
beautiful n e cnnon.de. When hit, .hipping pin.heels of blood 
and entrall. .pr.y out— bouquet of pretty red carnations' Dying 
it. be.utiful. They .11 d i«. Ah, to die in egony! 
Leslie pauses. 

"My friend's hand was shot off last Mondey. When .e left the 
t-ench, it .es severed and fell on the lip of the trench. The hand 
ley there, not pumping blood, but aa an overturned gloss of water- 
-running out on the ground." 

Why do you think such things'* Stephen, my gallant beloved, whet 
hav<? you endured? 

Lesl i e pauses . 

I've stayed here .ith your letters and Jeaus. What have I endured- 
-waiting for you? All this time! 

The ghost's expreaeion mel ta to one of aympathy . Lights down on WhilfoVd 
side and up on Conner side. Dressed In a robe, Richard is watching televi- 
sion. It is the middle of the dey, and ha ia watching a aoap opera. Jan 
enters from hall door. She is dressed in atandard blo2er. She corriee e smug 
expression . 

JAN: Richard, I got moved up today. 

RICHARO: (engrossed in the Idiocy of the soap opera) What? 

JAN: I've been employed with Me> tra in Clark Tower. 

RICHARO : Vaah . . ( ahi f t i ng , still watching television) 

Jan walks over and turns the television off. 

JAN: I said I*ve been hired es a business exec. 

RICHARO: (straightening up and finally paying some ettention) For * h o^ 
JAN: Meyers, Inc. 

RICHARO: Well, what exactly do thay do 7 

JAN: }* m in cherge of twelve agents selling design and architecture 

i n&urance . 

RICHARO: Ho nuch 9 

I*m on straight salary for just nine months- -$550 . 00 a week. 
Mmm. ..( turning head slightly away from her) 
This means mors froney coming in. 
RICMAHO: Tl.ii, it, true. Just in time. We also get to figure out how to 

spend it. Alwayp happens. When we get financially stabilized, you 
q Qet o promotion or move to another company. I'm tired of you try- 



JAN : 

RICHARO: 
JAN 
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ing to out-do me just to out-do me. There's no sen«-.e it tou'rr 
working egelnst us' 

JAN: I'm working against us 7 Look at us. You got mad "hen I graduated 

From UT. You ware teed-off when I got my first job with Century 
81. Now this job with Meyers has really not you hacked, hasn't if 

Richard gets up slowly and leaves the apartment. Outside, he puts his hand 
up against the *all, seeming to brace himself «lth his hand. He is angry-- . 
at himself more than anything. A young black janitor comes along m f-ont 
of him In the corridor. '!e Is sw-eping along the corners and has a vocuun. 
cleaner ready to go down the mldd'e. He stops at Leslie's door, knocks on it, 
and the pounds on It. 

JANITOR: Hey, Mrs. Whllford. (pauses) Hey' Come on, open up. (pounds on the 
door some more) Umph 1 

The janitor returns to his vecuum cleoner but Is stopped by Richard. 

RICHARD: (momentarily breaking free of his own dilemma) Mho lives in that 
apartment? 

JANITOR: Oh--that'e Mrs. Whllford that lives In there. I ein't seen her 
since I been here. My daddy f a worked here e long time before I 

camo. Ha says she's sick In the heed. She never comes out; nobody* 

ever goes In. My daddy's seen hsr nephew pey the rent every month. 
I eln't never aeon him even. 

RICHARD: So she hasn't been out.... 

JANITOR: (Interrupting) About every month, a man brings her grocer i es --al 1 
that woman eats la baby food. I sho f feels sorry for somebody 
reduced to that. 

RICHARD: But she hewn ' t been out.,.. 

JANITOR: (moving on) Yeah, aa far as I know... She aln f t been outta there 
since my daddy'a time. 

The jenltor moven on down the corridor whistling. Richard turns the other way. 

Lights down on Oonner wide snd up on tfhllford side. Leslie is sitting at her 
and of the table. The ghost Is sitting at the oppoalte end of the table just 
looking et her. As If breaking from e trance, Leslie reises her head from the 
tabl a . 

LESLIE: The letters from Stephen grew less disturbing as the War diminished. 

I hsd e vision last night... that I rode through e morass that flowed 
creeplngly, s river that ended down emong cypress in cowslips, milk- 
weed, snd wild phlox. I was taken up by a lerge harnessed eagle 
end wbb csrrled through the cloud banka to e high temple ard inside 
there was s marble colossus clad In e golden breast-plate, helmet 
and aword. Cracks severed the atacue . It toppled over--face for- 
werd--and was broken on the rich tiled floor. As I left on the beck 
of the eegle, I saw the temple f el 1 --consumed from within and with- 
out by hell-fire. The moon was blood red. Time end space escaped 
me, left me behind. The tempters came and scoffed at my fece. The 
nasty , the Impure, the lepers aat around me and spat in my face. 
LI era snd demons roered at my faith and 1 aughed at my sorrow . No 
man cared for my woul ' 

She begins to cry but holds back all signs o r emotion. She gets up from the 
chair end walka to center atage. 

i wonder where he Is. (pauses) Then I se» all evil pass awey at 
laat and swirl down a spinning whirlpool of blasphemy and excrement. 
The unbelievers ware struck and died again. And they were all sucked 
down Into outer darkness. I ssw Hlm--ln perfection before Him. "She 
la mine," he explained. He then eald with a gentleness that could 
never be expressed (long pause), "He Is.. within the city." I awoke 
here at this table where I had spent so meny nights before. What 
I had worried sbout ell my life was vain. There Is none there. But 
this Is better. 



Lights down on Whllford side end up on Conner aide. A big party is in full 
swing. At least tan couples are present. Their conversetl ons are loud and 
O ub- J»n Is talking to a group when Richard enters from hell door. He 
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e group when Richard enters from hell door, 
elmost unnoticed and is shocked by the rudeness of the guests. He 
ver to Jen es the guests' noise fades but their mouths continue to 
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RICHARD: 



JAN: 



RICHARD: 



JAN: 



Jfin' How irresponsible* Ho* could you possibly be so neglectful? 
Not even telling me about the party. I 

(interrupting) Oh shut up, Richard 1 My Friends are special to me 
end if they want a party, why not give theu one? 

Your Friends are diagusting. I can't tftand there . Thoy don't eve 
acknowledge My existence. • 



You've never tried to communicate with tnoa— to understand they are 
individuala and mean something. 

RICHARD: Yeah, I'm sure. (The party people just stare m\ each other and move 
their mouths mechani ca 1 1 y- -s t i 1 1 saying nothing — meaning nothing) 
Jan, you know whet tho problem is? We're legally mam i ed- - that ' s 
ell. 

Exit Richard. Jon Follows him to tho door, placea her hand on tno door knob, 
and lowers hor heed. Tho sounds of tho party increase again with everyone 
in his original position except inn. She remaina at tho door. 

Lights down on Donnar side. Spot comes up on Mhilford sioa. Leslie's clothes 
lie on tho odge of the table and on tho chair aa if ahe were aleoping there 
with her hood resting on the table. 

Lights Full on Mhilforu side. Enter Stephen'a ghoat and atands patiently just 
on the edge oF tho etege lighting with hia handa down to hia aides. From tho 
other side oF the room, Laelie's ghoet entere dmoiia in black with white Fac< 
and hands. She stopa at the teble and places her hend on it. She turns end 
looka et Stephen's ghost opposite hor* 

Lighte dim out on Mhilford eide end come up on Conner eide. Richord and Jen 
enter simul tsneousl y From opposite eidee. They au zomm t i ca 1 1 y turn away at 
Firat but then come to eit down together on the coich. 



JAN: 

RICHARD: 



JAN: 

RICHARD: 



JAN: 



I' m sorry sbout leet, . . 

(snapping and emotional) Thot's not the problem, (long pause) You 
know what the problem is? You're not playing your part in the re- 
lationship. Anu it'e not juet you... it's me too. God, I cen ' t 
explain and maybe you don't understand, but we hove to do something 
to turn it eround. 

(glassy-eyed) But who... (long peuec) 

(stoady and auro oF himself now) Hey, listen. I just remembered. 
There's an old lady that livoa acroas the hall From uc (he thinks 
For a minuta) Ano ehe doaan ' t have eny Folke thet visic her much. 
I think it would be greet if we could give her m surprise perty . 

(with excitement) Yeah Richard. You could invite some of your 
Friends snd I could invite some oF min'j. Me could hove it here. 
Aa 
Cal 



RICHARD: Aa a matter oF Fact, we can have it next week. 

JAN: Cell your Friends and I'll check on decoretions. 

Exit Jan. Richard goes over to the talephone end begins to dial 
on Donner side. There is a pounding on Leu lie's apartment door. 



. Lights down 
There are 



murmuring voices outside and more knocking, 
door creaks open loudly. 



A key turns in the lock. The 



RICHARD: 



Gt-t the 1 1 ghts . , . 



Lights come up on MhilFord sido. Jan, Richard, and the janitor are inside the 
room. The other guests remain outside. They ere awed by what thoy see. On 
the Floor, Leslie is lying on her side with her Face down. Her chair is over- 
turned. Jen turns end stebs hor Face into Richard's chest. 

Lights dim out on MhilFord side. AFtcr long pause, lights come back up on 
WhilFord ^ide. A coffin is now on the table. It has been moved against £he 
corner. There are several chairs lined up In the foreground. Jan and Richard 
are sitting in two chairs facing the coffin. Thoy remain still for several 
minutes. Enter Everett Mhilford. He welks to tho coffin laden table. 



EVERETT: 

RICHARD: 
EVERETT: 
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(&pcaking to the coffin) Were you the couple who called" 5 (short 
puubc as Jan and Richard stare at him) 

Yess 

(laughing) Hu.nmm . 
n*t know her eith* 



I didn't know Leslie Mhilford. I'll bet you did- 
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JAN: No, we hed never seen her before... 

EVERETT: Mel!, she never hed enybody . . . She lived here ell by hpr-,»»ir for... 

oh, since her husband died. And, Lord, it must have boon a <joort 
fifty yeers ego. 

RICHARD: Hhaf You mean she's lived in this... 

EVERETT: (interrupting) Yeeh--since before I was born she used her House es 
a boarding house for just about anybody who wculd come in. Later 
ahe aold it to aome real estate developers, and they mode apartments 
out of it. But ahe (looking around) kept this epertment just as it 



JAN: You aay she *as married? 

EVERETT: Oh. ahe merried my great-uncle when he come beck after World Her 

I, but... I don't know... He died about five days after r'leir wedding 
He drowned while fishing in Lauderdale County. Seems to b« ell we 
know, (pause) The family's been paying her rent every month since 
ahe aold the house to the apartment monegers. She hasn't seen any- 
body all thia time either, I suppose. I'm glad she didn't suffer 
much .... 

Exit Everett Whilford. After a long pause, the Oonners stand. They look at 
each other for a long moment and then exit. Lights down on Whilford side, 
but spot cornea up on Whilford aide. The ghoata appeer behind the coffin. They 
look toward the epertment door end beck out of tho spot. Fede spot. 



R? -COLLECTIONS 
by 

Johnny OuVall 
(Northeeat Hisaiaaippi 

Junior College) 
1st Place Poetry, 1381 

Seashel la gathered on a akeleton beach, 
in an old jute, apread out on the 
tongue- in-groove . Like a kid brother, 
you'd atubbornly refuaa to atay home. 
Kickin* around aometimaa all day. 

"Gattin* aand in the daan carpet.** Remember 7 
That night wa got aouaed on the 
Old Han*a gin. Told your mother 
*tm * d aatan berries or something 
that mada ua aick. But ahe knew. 

Ona lUMMir wa mada thia raft out o p milk 

jugs, and claimed that old ahrimper. I 

guess that's the last good ona. No, smuggling 

the aandahark into the city pool. Nobody 

raiaad hell batter baby. But I think that's it. 

I diatinctly remember one January i t 
anowad and I plugged you with a big 
anowbal 1 . I don't guaas that counts 
becauaa you criad and ran home . 
We never apoko rea 1 good after that . 

Reminiscent madness only comes in the heat 
of the n i ght . You too , when you' re look! ng , 
will pick one out . Hay be a pi nk one 
you used to like. Pretend. Blow the 
sand off into my face. Can yc j remember'' 

Seashella we'd pick up, put in a bag, 
and spread out on the floor. 
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OAUGHTEHS OF EVE 
by 

Rhonda Ounn 
(Northeast Mississippi 

Junior Col lege) 
2nd Short Story, 1981 



Even mth the coolness in the roos , her body was covered with a claemy, 
unnatural sweat. Perspiretion and the after effects of cheap liquor oozed 
from every pore in her skin. With straining effort she dragged her eyelids 
open. A disgruntled frown covered her face. Her wind struggled trying to 
remember where she was, trying to remember last night. There woe too much 
fog inside her head. She couldn't think. 

She lay still, listening ha 1 f -consc i ous 1 y to the hum of the air-condi- 
tioning. The room was dark except for a thin slice of sunlight cutting its 
way through the open crack of the heavy cossercial draperies. Stole cigarette 
aaoke hung sickeningly in the roos end clung to her damp, limp hair. Another 
seell startled her senses, jolting her fully aweke. It woo a man's smell. 
The stench of soured masculine perspiration assailed her nostrils. 

God! she thought. She'd slept with him. The man snorted and flopped 
over onto his beck. The bed trembled under the weight of his heavy body. 
Emily stared at him dull,, still unable to resember anything of the night 
before. Think! she to)d herself. Think! Where's Oolly? 

Stealthily she clipped from beneath the clinging, dingy sheets. She 
fusbled in the derkneta, trying to ba quiet, and found hsr clothas lying in 
a hemp a few feet from tha bed. She felt hsr wsy to the bathrocs making use 
of the dim glow that filtered through the window. Ones inside fie bathroom 
she closed the door eileotly bafore turning on tha light. She dared not wake 
tha man. 

She ran just enough water to wet a washcloth and smeared it haphazardly 
over her face. The image that peered et her from the mirror didn't look much 
worse then it hod yeeterdey. Shedowe baneeth the eyoe were juet e shade deeper. 
The crow's feet on either side end the tiny linee ebout har mouth etood out 
a little more mharply. Resignedly, ehe etered beck et hsrssl f ond blinked 
once, slowly. Emily, old girl, you ain't gsttin* any youngar, she silently 
mouthed the words to herself. The whisper of a heevy eigh clipped froe her 
alack mouth, cutting her thoughts, reminding hsr thst ahs'd bstter get moving. 

Sunday morn ing- -where were thay now? Hieeisaippi? Yeah. She wee beginning 
to remember. They hid croeeed the etete line late yeeterdey. Never been to 
Mississippi; never wonted to go there. Somebody, eho was it? soeabody told 
her once that white man down here still hanged colored folke for gattin' outta 
line and thay moid that tha womenfoiko wore fond of ohooting whores for sleep- 
ing with their husbsnds. Thay ooid you could got wormo 'rod going berefooted 
too. Oomned uncivilized piece, ooome to ao. 

Still pondering the »evoge weyo of Mi ss i so ipp i ere , oho turned off the 
bothrooo light ond tiptoed bock ocrooe the room towerd the choir by the win- 
dow. Gotto be sure to put my ohoeo on before I got outoido. Then e more ser- 
ious thought struck har ss shs glanced with horror towerd the fat men who 
aaa still snoring on the bed. One monetrouo hoiry ore wee honging over the 
oida. A grimy pew with fot pudgy fingore hung ot the end of it, looking like 
o blown up rubber glove. Something ohiny glinted on one finger. 

Oh my God! thought Emily, he's woering a ring. I gotto got outte here. 
Gotta find Dolly! She seerchod for her pocketbook and found the men's trou- 
sers lying under the edge of the bed. Quickly, her flngere dug through the 
pockets ond found his billfold. Shs snatched a twenty from it, satisfied her- 
self that it was empty, and tossed it ssids. She creoeed the money inside 
her pocketbook, dug out her keys, snd , still clutching ths ssn's pants, slip- 
ped outside. 

Stork sunlight struck her with blinding force, viciously assaulting 
vision after the gloom from inside. She blinked several times, shaded her 
eyes with one hand, end looked around. A dull pain started somewhere in her 
forehead as her eyes squinted against the brilliant sunlight. She spied e 
blinking neon sign proclaiming its message in lights that were decidedly 
dull next to the sun. 

Pared) be Inn. Hmph , thought Emily, if that's pored lae I don't want no 
part of it. It sure ain't been no paradise for that poor sucker in there. 
Well, that*!, whut he gets for laying up sleeping helf the day. Cheating on 
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his wife. And he ain't gonna get home For a while. Nope, not him. Not' less 
he's anxious to run oFF bare-bottomed in the broad daylight. She grinned to 
herself, showing her crooked teeth to the sun. 

At that moment she spotted the car. The ancient Buick Electra sat dis- 
mally on its worn and weary tires, stretched out like a long black serpent 
dozing lazily, basking in the warmth oF the sun. She started toward the car, 
paused a moment beside a large shrub, and stashed the trousers deep inside 
it, out oF sight to any unsuspecting eye. 

Reaching the car aha groaned out loud. Oh Oolly! There she was, stret- 
ched out on the car sest in s grotesqus , unnstural position. Her head was 
at a right angle to her body. Har lege were bent double with her knees stick- 
ing straight up. Har old Faded dress w*s wadded up around her weiat, and her 
big heiry lege were shining sll the wsy to her thighs. Hsr dingy underwear 
waa showing too. Disgustedly, the thought occurred to Emily that Oolly never 
did cere how aha looked. She juet ain't got no clsss, she thought. Hell! Now 
she's gonne be grumpy For sure For having to sleep in the cer. 

"Oolly," Emily's v oici csms out sherp end hereh. "Oolly. Get up!" Emily 
opened the cer door end ehook her roughly, She toeeed her pocketbook onto 
the pile oF their belonginge in the bsck sest. "Oolly! Get up now. Me gotte 
get outte here," she hissed. "Come on now. Me gotts go or we're gonne get 
shot For sure!" 

"Shot!" Oolly nt bolt upright with s shriek. "Who's gonne shoot us, 
Emily? Mho'd wsnne ehoot us snywsy?" Shs whined. 

"Nobody, Stupid' 'Csuss we're not gonne be here. Now *coot over and let 
me in." 

Oolly acooted end Emily jumped in beside her and aterted the cer. She 
etearad it out onto the highway. Glancing st the gee gsuge , ahe noticed that 
it waa elmoet ampty. The buildings along the roed were becoming scarce She 
decided they must be heeded out oF town. There would be enough gas to get 
them to the next town. Besidee, she thought, ole loverboy's wife might be 
out hunting him right now. Somebody might recell seeing us. Especially with 
Oolly eprawled out in the cer like she waa all night. That was a pretty sight 
ell right! Mith that thought, she glenced over et Oolly who, she reelized, 
hadn't spoken e word sines they had leFt. 

"Mhet's the metter with you?" 

Oolly continued to etsre sullenly out the window, but her lower lip hung 
e little lower at this attention From Emily. One big tear slid From the cor- 
ner oF her eye, treced s shiny psth down her cheek, end dripped oFF her chin. 

"AH right. Whet sre you pouting ebout this time?" Emily asked, her tone 
a little more gentle then before. 

"I'm not stupid," Oiily blurted out. "Mhy ' d you cell me stupid 7 You know 
I don't like it when you telk to me that way," she finished in a pethetically 
wounded voice. 

"Oh, is thet all* 7 You know I didn't mean it. I was just excited. I was 
scared too. Hey, you kno*, when I first come out to the car and saw you, I 
thought you was deed"* 

Oolly stole a cautious sidaways glance from her stili iowercd lids. 

"Yeah," said Emily, 'you looked like you was dead and gone to heaven 
a-laying there in that seat all sprawled every which e-way. And your big 
fanny was shining like e new noon 1 " 

"NO 1 ** said Oolly, pretending unsuccessfully to be shocked. She could 
scarcely disguise her delight. "In heeven 7 Did you reelly think I was dead, 
Emily** Mere you scered**** 

"Well, eure I was. But I didn't have time to think about it too much. 
I knew we better hit the roed before the john'e wife come e-hunting him and 
seen us sneeking away. 'Cause then we might both be dead. But he ain't goin' 
nowhere for e while 'cause thet man'e pants is laying under the bushes beck 
et that parediee place. And look whet I got besides." 

Emily reached into the beck seat and retrieved the pocketbook from the 
top of the pile end shoved it toward Oolly who pounced on it like on eager 
Chl Q * nt " toro it: open " Shc f° un d the money end chortled gleefully. 

CDI/^"' ha * Emily, you davil 1 Taking that poor men's money end--and hid- 
^l\lv> pents--and you thought I was dead and--," she wes leughing so hard 

UMmimmmiM 'ke off gasp in fj for air, and then went into another spesm of giggles. 
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Emily sat back H ith • big smile on her Face, quite satisfied with her- 
self for getting Oolly into good humor. Oo 1 1 y recovered from her giggling 
fit and they sat in companionable silence for e Few minutes. Oolly began to 
fiddle with the radio and auddenly found a station. The voice of a preacher 
boomed over the air, exploding into the car, shouting something about hell- 
fire and damnation. The smile welted frcm Emily's face. In her head a vision 
sprang up unbidden, from aoma dark forgotten corner of her mind--a vision 
of a small girl »i th her daddy standing over her screaming about God's jus- 
tice. 

"Christ- Oolly, turn that thing off! Hell, that's ell thet's on Sundey 
morning in this dsmned piece. You'd think it .as inhabited be a pack of dev- 
ils and nothing more, the wsy they're alleys preaching day and night, rack 
of lies anyway, nothing but e peek of lias," she finished vongefully. 

Then, "I .as good one time. I .as so good and young and innocent and 
pure and good. You know, Oolly, I was. Never got none of them re-ends they're 
sl.sys talking about. Naver got nothing but m hard way to go, or a beating. 
Had to go to bed hungry 'cause I didn't bow my head low enough or say my 
prayers lqud enough or aak God's divine forgiveness often enough. Forgiveness 
for what, for Christ's ..ke? Hadn't dona nothing then." 

"Forgive me, Lord!" she shouted. "Forgive me, lord, for I know not -hat 
I do!" Her laughter rose hysterically, then died abruptly, as if someone had 
knocked the wind out of her. When she spoke sgain, h sr voice was hushed and 
so 1 emn. 

"So now I guess I'm bsd, Oolly. I don't know. Csn't tell no difference 
whether I'm good or whether I*. bsd. Life's slwsys ths ssme. Never no batter, 
never no worse. Life trssts me just the ssme. Sometimes it's good, sometimes 
it ein't. God don't cers one wsy or snothsr. You know, Dolly?" 

"Yeah," Dolly's voice csme ss slwsys, right on cue, only w^guely compre- 
hending whst she was agreeing to. "Yeah. Emily, it don't matter at all. You 
are ebaolutely right. You're the only one ever spoks the truth.* Oolly fell 
silent sgain. 

As if all her energy had poured out during hsr outburat, Emily sat 
clutching the stee-ing wheel, .taring grimly ahead at the empty stretch of 
road. * 

After a while. Oolly spoke again. Naver able to spend much time in deep 
or serious thought, her mind hsd turnsd to mors importsnt things--hsr stomsch. 

"Emily. Emily, I'm hungry. Lsfs tsks mom* of this sonsy .nd gst some- 
thing to eat.' Oolly was alwaya hungry. 

But Emily wesn't sven listening snymore. Shs wSS lost somswhere inside 
hsr hssd. 

Inside the small csfe, there were only tho aid-afternoon regulers, 
drinking coffee and discussing the sorry stste of things and politics and 
gossip. The waitress who lounged in s booth nesrby wss wiping silverware and 
listening idly to brief snstchss of thsir convsrsstion. 

Damned dumbaas men! Ain't they got nothing bsttsr to do? Wish thsy'd 
go and do nothing .omewhere alee. Han! I'll bs so glsd to gst outts this town. 
Dnce they kno. the ruth about me I'm finiahed here anyway. The way gossip 
flies, it won't be long till it reachee ths ssrs of ths fine uputending folks 
of the town. Well, coaa tomorro. they won't be eeeing aa anyiora. I am gonne 
be free- F.-ee of this job, frss of this plscs, .nd free of these men with 
their .eering grins .nd hungry eyes .nd stupid tslk. Shs rsisad a hand to 
brush a strend of heir thet hsd fsllen for.srd on hsr fsce. Her fingers 
brushed the purplish bruiee thet covered one eye. She winced with pein and 
the aching memory of how it had gotten there. Her movement ettrected the 
ettention of one of the men. 

"That's *hore some shiner you got there, Cassia. You .nd your--uh boy- 
friend have a little tiff last night?" 

She turned to face the men who hsd spoken, shooting him s venomous glare. 

Urged on by the snickers of the other men, he continued, his voice drip- 
ping with surcusm. 

"Well, don't take it too herd, honey, we understend how it is. Some .omen 
just need to he knocked eround ever once in e while, just to keep »«« in line 
You always «as a feisty little thing." 

9 
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The men guffawed loudly et this, their* obscene laughter enguifing her 
end puiiing her down into i te depths. She glared at them, seething with con. 
tempt, Fighting hot tears which threatened to spill over at any moment . Her 
jaw hardened as she clenched her teeth snd swiped angrily at her good eye. 
I'll be damned if I iet them see trj cry. 

The man was speeding tgain. He reached toward her with a grimy, grease* 
stained hand, iittle lines of bieck showing beneeth the em of the nicotine- 
yellowed fingernaiis. 

"Aw, come on, honey. We was just jokin'." 

m ©h«» regarded the outstretched hand ss if it were e snake, her eyes wide 
wi'n revulsion, star grip tightened on the knife she had been wiping, her 
knuckles showed white snd tense as the expression on her face. The men drop- 
ped his hand, eyeing her warily. She jumped to her feet, upsetting the trey 
of siiverwere. Its contents spilled across the hard tiled floor sending up 
a series of thin, metallic clangs, shattering the pregnant tension between 
Cassie and the men. She bolted for the kitchen. 

Behind her the men isughed uneasily and the man who had spoken before 
launched into o taie he recollected about how Cassie had whipped old Oan 
Mejors' boy when they were in the fourth grade. 

"...and when the little young'un got home, Oen whupped • 1m aqin fer 
lettin* a girl beat • im." a 

They all laughed once more end picked up their conversation about the 
price of soybeans and the going r*te for hogs. 

In the kitchen the other waitress, Erma , rushed up to where Cassie was 
standing, her eyes closed end her head leaned back against the door frame. 
"What in the world happened out there" 5 " she queried. 
"I... I dropped the silverware," Cessie mumbled. 

Eyeing her suspiciously, Erma guessed thai it was more than that. "Well 
go puli youreelf together, honey. I'll go get it up for you." 

Gratefully, Cassia retreated to the bathroom. The could still hear their 
voices echoing inside her head. The men's rambling hed brought a painful flood 
of memories that swirled around her like the muddy waters of the M.ssissippi 
and threatened to drown her in i te ugliness. God. how I hate them. How I hat* 
them ail. Ail my life trying to push me into a hoie where I don't fit and 
"hen I didn't just pop into it they just pushed e iittle harder. 

ah * nd th<> b °y»- AH those boys they were always trying to fix me up with. 
Ali the boys with their pawing hands and beer breeth end pimply faces. Faces, 
Lisa a a face. Her beautiful, pale little face. Her face covered with ugly 
purple biotcr.es, bruised and swollen. Oh my God' She screamed silently. God 
help me! Answer ma' She .obbed and covered her face with her hands, trying 
not zzo for the thousandth time the horror of the scene with Lisele'n 
r — thBr • 

He had come upon them sitting by the lake, Liseia's head -as cradled 
in her lap. They were making plans to go away together come Sunday night. 
He had appeared from nowhere shrieking and shouting and spitting curses et 
1*1 IiS! hC< \ ca,|ed on God thcn ' too. But he aaid that God didn't answer 
the likes r' Ser. She leughed bitterly now at the thought of his frustrated 
V~JLh*Z* ^ "I 9 ^ ° F hl * torturad F » cc - H e hadn't even known what na* c to 

s^ertllT.T !h S f rUCk vlcious, y »" d turned on Lisela. Cassie jumped, 

stertled at the banging on the door. 

.J 0 *** 19 ' C ** Bi * h ° n<, y- Arc y° u 81 4 right'" Erme's voice brought her beck 
Ind h! proBcn ^ The waging flood receded. Her protective armor fitted .round 
end her meek in p ace once more, 3 h c walked out of the bathroom as ,f nothing 
had happened at all. * 

In the dining room she was relieved to find that the men had left. She 
cleared away the coffee cup. and went to start a fresh pot of coffee. She 

ill L n<>t i! 8d w the ? Id C " r " h<m [t puUcd int ° thc ■•rviee station n c *t door. 
She thought ebeently that it must be from out of town. s h c didn't .ecoll hev- 

llfcVrr. \L^° rC \ ^ u lRd ° F " r y ° U " ouldn,t forget. It looked 

like it might have been black ebe-t a million years ago. Now i t was a derk , 

n";L;! ?i!rv co, - r ' t u thc C8r pu,,cd up ln pront ° r thp c ° fc « c «^ ic 

Qf ° Inh8bi tents didn't look much better 
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Two women got out end headed toward the Front door. They were both mid- 
dle-sged, but one of then had a strange aort of childish innocence ebout her 
Face. Cessle realized that the woman was s i mp 1 e -a i nded . "he other one ves 
wearing a hideous looking blond wig. As the two neared tne counter, Cessir 
could smell their cheap perfume. 

God* she thought disgustedly, these two can't be For real. The blond 
was saying something. 

"He's, ah, like to speak to the manager." 

"Well, iF you'll just tell me what it is you want, maybe I can help you." 

"(tell, we real 4 y need to speak to the manager," the woman .-epeated insis- 
tently . 

"All right. Weit right here." Casein left and reappeared shortly with 
the manager close behind her. 

"Yes 9 " he said, "what is it that I can do For you?" 

"Well,* Emily began in her most dignified manner and ladylike voice. 
She proceeded to tell him a pitiful concocted tale about why they had no money, 
"...and we were wondering iF you'd be kind enough to lat us order lunch. He'll 
sure send you payment For it later if you'll just write down the address and 
how much it costs." She gave him her grueaoae saiia in her most winning manner 
and stared straight into hio eyea. 

The manager recoiled slightly and glanced at th3 other woaan who was 

looking at him quite hungrily. 

"Sure," he said gruFFiy. "All right. Tell the waitress what you want." 
He turned ebruptly and walked away. 

Cassie took their order. They wanted sandwichea, French Friea, and large 
cups oF black coFFee. She turned and busied hereelf Backing the Food. The 
blond had been looking et her bruiaa with what she suppoaad wee har version 
of a sympathetic expression. She looked like she was going to aay soaathing 
about it. God! The last thing I need is sympathy froa har! 

She pieced the Food on the counter and began adding it up. 

"Thank you so much, ma'am. lan't har hair pretty, Oolly?" 

it was the blond speaking Cassie looked up briaFiy. Their eyes met and 
just for a second she seneed e sort of kinship, en understanding behind the 
weary, ageless gaze. 

RelieF enveloped her when they leFt. As they were becking away from tha 
;urb , Cassie noticed en old tag on the Front of their car. It was ao dirty 
she could hardly make out the words. Then, as if tha muddy flla ware not there 
et all, she suddenly deciphered its messege--EVE HAS FRAMED. 

She heard her own laughter beginning slowly snd rising, hsrsh end high 
pitched and Foreign sounding. It wss mm if shs wsrs outsids her body, Bitching 
and listening to e stranger, laughing and laughing. Than, the leughter stopped; 
silence descended. She stood perfjetly still. Suddenly shs knsw. She would 
never be Free. Her frustrated longing, her insatiable hunger For understend ing , 
her eternal search would never end. But sopishow it didn't setter much snymore. 
Nothing mattered except that she knew. 

She stood staring after the cer long after it had disappeered. Erma Found 
her stand i ny there, a strange smile was upon her lips end ell the sedness in 
the world was in her eyes. 
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night. I noticed that I had .... ketchup on .y nose. It .as P«tty embarrass- 
ing. Soae of the guys over at Aniaal Control still kid aa about It. 

Anyhoe, I -as on the verge of getting up end going over to Judy's Place 
.hen I heard a truck screech to e holt outside «y office. I -as t .*«nQ of 
I-yCe pretending h„. I —n't in or ....thing, but ... pretty 
it -as too eerly for lunch, end I -esn't too interested m doing tnat paper 

eo-k. I put ay cross-ord pu22le in ay desk end grebbed e pen end tried to 

"eok like I -es doing the p.per.ork (in case it ... the city -enager or ee.e- 
body ) . 

It wasn't. It was some jc-k wearin 9 a CAT cap and about three days • 
growth of beard. Up under his ancient overalls, -h.ch "V"'-*.^' * Yred- 
heve stood to lose about thirty pounds around the gut, he was wearing a red 
checkered flannel shirt. He was panting hard and it took h.n a few 
to speak. Mostly he just wheezed and s.id. »Bi g ... green ... house ... covered 

I stood up, trying to look important. "Cslm down thsre, boy! What seems 
to be the problem''" 

"You wouldn't believe me if I told you!" 

"Great, then there's no need to. I -as on my way to lunch." 
He shook his head -ildly. "NO, NO! You've Qot to coma out to the farm! 
It's completely swallowed the house and the barn!" 

I assumed that maybe the dam had busted on his pond or ^ 
his house had been flooded. "Just calm yourself, son. I'll call city mainte 
nance, and they'll take some pumps out to your place.' 

"Don't need pumps' Na.d men; lots of ma--.e gotta -top it! We gotta 
kUl it' Axes, yeah! And knives, chain saws! 

"Now just calm yourself, boy, you're delirious. You want a Coke or some- 
thing? Same asprin^" I was amused thst he would try to empty wstar with 
cutting tools. I figured he must've been smoking soma of that week y- tebecky . 

A tJ ain ne shook his head. "No asprin! I can't believe It? It ' " 

that new chemical treatment I gave it. It gre. so big!" He held up his hands 
as fur at, they would go to indicate that something was pretty big. These 
country boys'll smoke anything. 

-All r.ynt, son, lemme get this straight; you put some chemicals on 
scmeth.ny and it grew and covered your house and your barn. Is this one 
those hidden camera things?" I figured that that's what it must've been. 
Either that or he was just wasted. 

"NO, NO' It's kudzu! It swallowed my house 1 " 

"Kudzu"' I was veguely familiar with the vine which covered quite a bit 
of the surrounding county. The boys over at Environmental Control planted the 
stuff to keep the sides of the road from washing away after a rsin. 

"Yeah, kudzu. I planted some sbout a month ago to keep my backyerd from 
weshing away so bad. I fertilized it so thst it'd hurry up and grow. I went 
up to see my brother in Rock City for a month and "hen I came back, it had 
covered my house!" 

I sat back down. "Why didn't you go to Environmental Control?" 

"I did, but they mere closed; the government's auditing them. They said 
they'd be shut down for at least a week and for me to come here." 

I noddad numbly. A government audit. I -as probably next. But anyway, 
I decided to go ahead and help out this poor sucker (it might look good to 
the Feds). "Okay, boy, tell ya' what. Give me the directions to your place 
and I'M race over to Environmental Control and get some literature on kudzu 
and meet you out there." 

"Better bring some chain sews," he said as he wrote the directions to 
his farm across one of the thirteen forms that I was supposed to give to the 
city manager." If you get lost," he continued, "just ask somebody where Larry 
Boatner'a place i*>." 

I grabbed a handful of 5930F 17c-l2F/l's (departure forms) and »e left 
at the oame time, him in his beat-up pickup and me m my OCC station wagon. 
After 1 threw the forms in the floorboard, I even turned tne light on It was 
tl O time I had ever done that in the line of duty. I went over to Envir- 
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onmental Control, but they were closed up tighter than Oict-'s hutbamj, <;o 1 
decided to drive over to the County Extension Office. I enjoy i'mj the » i dc 

around town with everybody staring in amazement at my Flashing yfllow I t t|l « t 

The guy at the Extension Office was real nice and gave me a wad or lit- 
erature about kudzu big enough to choke a horse, which inspired mr* to stop 
by Judy's Place and choke down a roast beef while 1 read over the stuff 

Judy's Place wasn't too crowded, even for noon, so I grabbed a booth over 
by the jukebox where I'd have room enough to spread out all the reading stuff." 
Old Judy asked me if I was going back to high school or something and 1 told 
hsr yeah, that I waa atudying to be a doctor. She juat snorted and chunked 
ay roast beef and ay tea in front of me. I began to eat and read those little 
government pamphlets. 

I Found out that it waa imported from Japan in 1876 to decorate their 
pavilion in our centennial fair. That cama from Living With Kudzu . It went 
on to say that, in the 1930's, it was used a lot for erosion control, "porch 
vine," end covering up junk piles and wrecked cars. In another pamphlet, num- 
ber EC-203 Kudzu; Friend or Foe? , I found out that kudzu can grow a foot a 
day and as much ee a hundred feet in the summer. It has no natural enemies 
hara in the South and ao it growa kind of wild all over everything. Some vines 
have been meaeured up to twenty-five miles long. I finished my roast beef, 
occasionally hitting a soybean, end decided to head or out to Larry's place. 

A little while liter, I turned off the highway onto what looked like a 
deer trail and bagan to look for Larry's farm. I spied an old man on a back- 
hoe, digging a ditch baeide the road. I pulled up beaida him and rolled down 
the window as he cut off hie aotor. "Excuse me; I was wondering if you could 
tell me how to get to Larry Bostner'e place?" 

The old man spit e wed of chewing tobacco in hie newly dug ditch. "Yep. 
Drive on the wey yer goin' fer ebout a aila till ya ' git to a fork in the 
road and take a right. Go on down a ways till ye* pass the hull of a ' 59 Edsel 
slttln' under an oak tree. 'Bout e mile peat that, you'll see a big green 
blob; that's Lar'e place." Ha broke out in a fit of uncontrollable cackles. 
He spit again and between cecklee he eeid, "Tried to tell the ass 'bout fer- 
tilizin* that kudzu!" He cackled again and cranked hie back-hoe. I tried to 
thank him over the recket, but he couldn't hear me. He spit as I drove off. 

Sure enough, down the road a waya , peat the Edsel, there was a big green 
blob sitting beside tha road. It aorta reminded me of a movie I saw once down 
at the Bijou. It wee ebout this "tuff that thia guy grew ir his refrigerator 
that began to sttsck everybody. * pulled up in front of it and stopped. Larry 
was there waiting for ma ■■ I got out of the wagon. "See what I mean' 7 " He 
pointed behind him. 

I aaw what ha meant ell right. The houss waa completely covered with the 
vine; even the windowe rvsrs covered up so thick I couldn't see through them. 
I aaw that ha had chopped • way through the front door. Behind the house 
there wae a small green blob which looked like it eight have been en outhouse 
I alao saw a tractor-eheped blob ebout twenty feet from where we were stsnd- 
ing. And, oF course, the bsrn wee covered up off behind the house. 

"Yeah, I see." Just then, I beceme ewers of some ruetl ing in the vines 
up by the front porch; it eaemed like eomething was trying to get out from 
unde r it. 

"Well, shut can you do about it'"' Larry didn't eeem to notice the rustl- 
ing. 

To be honest, I really didn't know what to do. Tha only other disaster 
I had been to, whan Old Lady Milton cashed in her chipe, it was just e matter 
of turning it Over to the police, but I figured that thia wea just a little 
bit out of their jurisdiction. "I don't know; let me flip back through this 
pamphlet." The rustling increased and something began growling and making 
a chomping sound. 

"I would have cleared up a little bit with the bush-hog, but as you 
csn see, it ain't in working order right now." He gestured towards the trec- 
tor-ahsped clump of kudzu. 

"Yeah, I see that." The rustling suddenly etopped. 

^ y *ll, does that there pamphlet say any thing about how to get rid of 
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"Leaving it there' Are you crazy?" 

"No, really, it says right hire that if it covers the house, it can 
reduce temperatures on the roof by 50 degrees." 

"No kiddm'*"' 

"Really. That'd save you money in tha summer." 

"Yeah, out just look at it--I can't have people dropping by and seeing 
it this way. Is there anything else we can do*"' 

"Yeah, you could clear ell of it away and spray your place with 2-40 
or Tordan for Five years. This stuff doesn't like to die." 

"Five years! I'll go broke buying that stuff. I don't went to woit that, 
long. What other choice do I have'"' 

"Hell, it says right here in old EC-203 that it's great For fevers , col ds , 
or hangovers. You drink a lot?" 

"Not that much'" ha said, gesturing towards the grsat green mound. 

"Yeah, I can aee what you mssn. Wall, in OF-155 it i ays that cows 1 ova 
it; why don't you feed it to your cows?" 

"Only got two of 'em." 

sea." I Flipped through another pamphlet, CV-587, to aae IF there 
was anthing else he could do to gat rid oF tha wild weed. Finslly, I spied 
a paragraph on psge 56 that might hivi bssn ths snawsr to his problem. "What's 
that tractor run on?" I pointsd to tha graan clump of tractor. 

"Used to run on dies el , but I modiFiud it to run on methane; it's cheaper 

you know." 

"Boy, do I ! I just Found the snswsr to your problem! It seys right here 
in Kudzu For the Future thst IF you tske ons aaaaon'a crop and put it in 
a digester end innoculate it with sewsgs, you csn producs enough methane 
gas to power your trector For 12,000 miles and power your house." I slammed 
the pemphlet shut. "My boy, you ere eitting under a vsritsbla oil well. I 
suggest you harvest at onca and gaa up the old Farm.'* 

He was dumbFoundad et First, but when what I aaid sunk in, he couldn't 
thank ma enough. He started sheking my hand, nearly pulling it out oF the 
socket. All oF e sudden, the rustling in the vines atsrted sgsin with lots 
oF growling and thrsshing about. Ola Larry was itill pumping my hand, not 
even noticing the commotion behind him, when an old dog, who hed to be at 
least 19 years old, stumbled out oF the kudzu vines. I mesn, this dog wee 
£±d. All oF his skin was bagging down by his anklsa and his bonas were stick- 
ing out all over. 

He yewned end trotted lazily over to me and atsrted gumming my leg. 
I guess he thought he wss protecting the old piece or somatning or thet Lerry 
wouldn't give him his Mutt Chow IF he didn't put on a show. Well, Larry Fin- 
ally said, "Aw, don't worry 'bout him, ha ain't got no teeth no nay." flight 
then the dog sunk hie vicioua gumma into my lag aa Larry still ahook my hand. 
"Thanks a lot, mister; I gueas every cloud haa a ailvar vining." 

I choose to ignore his upid pun and to take a kick at his stupid mutt 
instead. "It 's all in tha li' . oF duty. Now, iF you'll excuae me, I have got 
to go Fill out the thirteen A 78CA34 -FSSt/ J ' a which are required on all diaea- 
tara , " 

The dog tried to climb in the wagon with ma, but I give him e mouthFull 
oF kudzu literature, slammed tha door before hia aacond attack, and drove 
away as Fast as I could, leaving him gumming that pila oF pamphlets. 

Word in e small town gets around Feat. Tha Fade decided, beceuse oF 
my outstanding work on the "Kudzu Ceaa," not to close my beloved Disaster 
Ctfhtrol Center. I was over at Judy'a Place celebrating with one oF her Famous 
eoybeenie rcnut beefs. That 'a where the camera craw From KJAW caught ma. I 
made a quic* check oF my nose For ketchup before they started filming, and 
then they luked ma a bunch of stupid questions about kudzu and how I saved 
the county. 

All thut was last weak. I've heard through the kudzu vine (as we call 
it now) thut I'm being considered for a promotion to the ststa board of ag- 
riculture. Hell, I might even get a Fed job as Undar-aecretary oF Ag . or 
something. You never can tell. But I gueas I'd batter get started ,n these 
4 78CA34-FC i L»t/j'i, (Pile B) so I csn hurry up end get to those 922FA- J52e/B ' s 
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(Pile A) before next week end maybe even before e new pile gets started. 
When I get to Washington, I'll have to get a secretary to handle all that 
crap For Me. 



UNCLE SIDNEY'S LAYING OUT 
by 

Tammy Smith 
(Copiah-Lincoln 
Junior College) 
1st Short Story, 1982 

It's a hot day in the middle of supper, 1967, and I am about Five years 
old. As mo drive down the dry gravel road, I look out the back window and 
sea twr trails oF dust Followir-o our black and white Plymouth. Soon we slow 
down and pull into the yard oF en old unpainted house. Across the rofad is 
a vast cotton Field, the withered stalks somehow still holding their soft 
white or brown products. I recall how Uncle Sidney took me out there a couple 
oF summers before and lot ma pick cotton. He can't do that now. 

There are some other cers in the yard, e couple oF wagons, and a rusty 
bicycle. The horses to the wagons are tied to a shady oak tree. Already, as 
I get out oF the car, my Feet are sweaty in their black patent shoes. Me walk 
up the Front porch steps, and I notice greeni sh-ye 1 1 ow moss growing in patchee 
on the house. I start to rub some oF it oFF, but Mama grabs my hand and leada 
me through the door. 

It's dark inside. By the light From the screen door, I see old photographa 
oF people I never knew; their Faces, enclosed in curved glass within thick 
wooden Frames, are scattered at random on the walls in the hall. I think oF 
asking Mama why it is so dark, then I see that all the thick curtains ere 
closed. Me go in the Front room where everyone ia; all the aunts and uncles 
and cousins, many oF whom I don't know, turn end look. Everyone is solemnly 
dressed; even I, in my navy blue sailor dress, Fit in. There is a cleared- 
awoy area near the Front windows. Uncle Sidney is there in his coFFin, on 
top oF a low, heavy table. Mhispers oF "Oon't he look paaceFul?" end "Just 
like he's asleep" seem to echo oFF the high, dark wails. Nearby, en old man 
in e shiny black suit says to another, "I happed lay ' im out. He was easier'n 
most oF 'am." 

One oF the many aunts, I assume, comes over to me She is thin, tall, 
Pentecostal. She squats down to my level, and I hear her knees pop. "Have 
you seen Uncle Sidney Yet?" she asks. I look down at my Feet and shake my 
head. "Wall, come with me, and I'll show him to you." 

I take her hand and she leads me to the coFFin; then she liFts me up and 
lets me look in. The two lamps on each end oF the coFFin make Flickering shapes 
across his Face, and I think I eae his eyelash blink. I suck in ray breath 
and look at the Aunt. Apperantly she doesn't see, because she whispers, "He's 
just gone to see Jesus." 

Than I notice what he is wearing. "Mhy does he have on his overalls'?" I 
esk, puzzled. Grandaddy Harwell wore his Sunday suit when he was buried.' 

The Aunt looks at me end smiles. "Mell, that's what he wanted. He wonted 
to go see Jesus in his overalls, he said, 'cause that's what Jesus always 
seen him in'" 

The explenation is satisfactory in Fact, I don't blame him. Going to 
see Jesus is probably a long, herd trip, and everyone doing it would i't went 
to be uncomf ortable--"Ooes he have on his shoes 9 " I ask. 

"Ah--yea, he does," the Aunt says, shifting me on her hip. 

"Mhat kind*"' I persist. 

"His everyday shoes," she answers, finally putting me on the floor. 

"That's good," I reply. At least he doesn't have to contend with patent 
leathar shoes, I add to myself. 

Just then, Mama comes to me. "Hello, Nora," ahe says to the Aunt . "Me 1 issa , 
this is your cousin Nora. You knew that, didn't you*"' 

"Yes ma'am," I say, half truthfully. I did know that she must be related 
to me. Mhile Mama end Cousin Nora talk about how bad it is and how they're 
going to miss Uncle Sidney in the family. I wander over to the men where 
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The old men In the shiny suit is talking. "Now, I had one, one time, that 
did give a problem," he tells. "Fell dead on his Face, an* when they found 
*im out in the Field, ha was already plumb cold. An' his right arm was bent 
up tr 'is chest, en* they couldn't move that arm Fer nuthin 1 . Looked funny 
theta* y, y'know. So whan I got there they asked me what t ' do . I didn't really 
know, myself; wouldn't move For me, neither. So I Figgered, why don't we just 
put his clothes on with ' '.m like that, end put a big purty bunch o' posies 
in his hand, en' leave it like It Is. And so that's what I did." 

"Worst 'un I ever did have to do wes this girl en' her baby. 'Course, 
that was before ell this hospital an' Funeral home doln's— now them, they'll 
Sake a pore man Fer an arm an' a lrg and don't care no more 'bout yr j then 
they would that crack in th ' Fic«" . Hell, 'bout thla girl an' her little ol ' 
baby. Girl wasn't no more'n Fourteen years old--" then he sees me end suddenly 
stops. I go over to Oaddy and stand by him. 

"Thet'un yours, Curtis' 3 " another old men aeys . Oaddy nods. The old men 
kneels down and pats my head. x'm your Uicle Melvin. You remember your Aunt 
Cora Mee, don't cha? Well, I *m Uncle Melvin." 

I nod, Aunt Core Mae used to wear overalls, too. She wore her heir short 
and drove a log truck. This Uncle Melvin, her husband, wes notorious In Heme's 
book; she still says it was Uncle Melvin who drove Aunt Core Mee to her grave. 
She doesn't neve enythlng to do with him. I stretch my neck, making sure Memo 
doesn't see him talking to me. She doesn't. 

The old man in the shiny suit smiles at me. "I can tell where you got 
that purty red hair." 

1 grimace, as usual. "I don't like it," I tell him. They all very quietly 
laugh, e 1 eugh that is reserved For Funerals end beFore church time. 

Mama comes to the group. "Come here," she says, tak inp my hand. "Aunt 
Wlnnirell wants to see you.'* 

ii /"c^* 1 "? 1 " 1 ! *" " bl0, t " 11 " om * n - Sh « looks strong enough to carry 
Uncle Sidney's coFFin by herselF. He snowy white hair Is careFully bunned 
in the beck end Is held by tortoise shell combs, and her mouth is one pale 
little line. She looks me over criticslly, her Indien nose occeslonally 
quivering. Well," she Finally announces, "she does have pretty red hair at 

,Hlr,o amB .^ lddl0 ° * lth Wy collar « nd »">ooths my hair, smiling nervously. Some- 
£?«I»2T V V ■ h ° U,dn ' t tel1 '"la 1 don't like my heir. Aunt 

Winn zell, her verdict reached, leans back in her chair, end the seat pop. 
loudly. I manege to tiptoe away while Meme end the other women t.lk .bout 
how Pe»«Ful Uncle Sidney look, and how Aunt Gr.cie, hie widow, is teking 
it Looking as nconsplcuous as possible, 1 get pest the men, out on the dog- 
trot, end soon I em In the kitchen. There i. h elF oF a pound c.ke leFt or. 
Next tB l pr ^ OCted From b * a •"'■an bonnet, end I .nitch a tiny slice, 

nu^ ih my 8nd my little " hitB l««-«dged aocklets. Then I walk 

out the screen door and put my shoes and socks on the porch. An old orange 
Chl^n tC towc \ t I noarb y look, lazily et me end yawns, then goes beck to sleep. 
Chickens ere taking sunbathe and 1 hear hogs grunting in e distent pen sheded 
by a Fig tree. The dark, CO ol mud under the shelF neer the well looks invit- 
ng, but I know whet cen heppen to undartoes when mud gets to them; For fi ecm- 
in a y no reason at all the top leyer oF akin cuts open end stings badly. 
So I resist the temptation of the mud. 1 simply „nder around in the lush 
green grese , pick some bleckberrles growing on the Fence, end pop them Into 
my mouth. Memo and Daddy hadn't said how long we would stey. although I know 
the Funerel Is tomorrow morning, will we heve to stey the whole night^ Will 

ha ^° to ° COD on tho Floor? T *» prospects ere dlsmel. 1 weik back to the 
porch ond sit on the top step, deydreeming .bout all aorta oF things: winter, 
the injust cae oF being a child, chicken., horses and wegonSf grow ? ng J " ^ . 
oey, and clouds. 

Suddenly the sun begins to set. Old 1 go to sleep^ Maybe 1 did I look 
•round (did Mama and Oaddy leave end Forget me-) end see uaddy looking at 
ma through the screen door. "They're just about to eat now," he says. "You 
coming In?" 

"Any Fried chicken?" Fried chicken 1. staple Funerel Food. 

uo FRir ,t . bl9 P ! t °V t,, \t' e : Cp,,cs and °P* n9 the door For me ae 1 heave < 
^; tl\ly „'"P«. h »" bean ' the kitchen, end their light r e Flects i 
bM ™«to f wrinkled tin Foil. Where only the pound cake remnant had been. 
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there is now a red-end- wh i te checked tablecloth, almost completely covered 
by pots and plates and bowls. The Fried chicken, potato salad, biscuits and 
rolls, an apple pie, the pound cake, and an iced strawberry ceke cover the 
table like a feast. I get in line, Oaddy hands me e plate and utensils, and 
I await my turn. When I get to the table, I see that Aunt Minnizell is presid- 
ing over the fried chicken. She starts to give me a wing, then changes her 
mind and plunks a drumstick on my plate. 

"Thank you," I whisper as Oaddy spoons a bit of potato salad on my plate. 
Maybe she's nice after all--yes, ma'am, a roll. Thank you. Now, which dessert 
do I want 0 I decide on the strewberry cake. All the old people are avoiding 
it because the tiny seeds hurt their gums. Cousin Nora hands me a Oixie cup 
full of iced tea. I want to go back out on the porch to eat, but mosquitoes 
are probably out, and their bites Swell up on me. People are standing around 
the kitchen, out on the dogtrot, even in the bedroom, but no one goes in the 
front room with his food. It's as though they're afraid they might upset Uncle 
Sidney by eating in front of him and not offering him anything. I stand near 
the back door. When I realize this is too cumbersome for standing up, I simply 
sit down near the table on the f 1 oor and eat. It's a good thing Nana doesn ' t 
see that. 

It's hard to see faces in the lamplight, and those I can see ere dis- 
torted. On the wall there are huge, hunched shadows. A chill suddenly goes 
through my body. Somedey , ell of these people will be lying in coffins in 
Front rooms, even me. The shadows begin to scare me, it's as though the sha- 
dows are the ghosts of these people, hunched over because they are coming to 
get me- -I put my food down and run to Find Hama and Oaddy. 

They are eating as though .nothing has happened. Oaddy sees my frightened 
fece and asks me what is wrong. I can't get it out, so I start to cry. All 
the surrounding aunts start asking what's wrong and why am I crying, and Mama 
reaches over and picks me up on her lap. "I think, she's just tired. He'd better 
be going soon, anyway," she says. When the aunts are sure nothing is wrcng 
and turn away, Hama whispers, "Shame on you! A big girl like you, crying!" 
There is no comfort to be found, I see, so I scramble down and go back to the 
kitchen out on the porch and get my shoes and socks. 

When I come back, Hame and Oaddy are telMng everyone goodbye and good- 
night. Hama grabs my hand and leads me out the Front door, a pie plate in 
her other hand. "What was the matter with you in there?" she whispers. I still 
can't tell her, so I say nothing. 

The horses snort as we walk by them. I look at the cotton field, silver 
in the moonlight, and think about the dead man whose arm wouldn't move. I feel 
that chill again, but that's all. I ask Oaddy, "Who's gonna pick cotton now?" 

"I suppose one of the boys will," he answers as he opens the car door. 
The "boys" are about his age. We get in, and he sterts the motor. The horses 
neigh at the sudden noise, and we are once again on the dusty gravel road. 
Tomorrow morning we will come back for the funeral , but for now I look back 
through the rear window at the silver cotton bolls in the field until they 
are out of sight. 



BEAUTIFUL SWIMMER 
by 

E 1 aine McOermott 
(Mississippi Gulf Coast Junior College-- 
Jefferson Oavis Campus) 
1st Place Poetry , 1982 

Trapped in my baited net, 
You wind your angry claws 
Through rope and wire. 

I tug it quickly 
Through the salty water 
Over the op 1 intered rai 1 . 

Tossed in the wooden bushel , 
You extend your supph ire c law , 
Mak ing your fury known. 

Your placid pals fuel your pinchers 
As you c I i tnh their* cowardly backs 
And fall crawling to the plur. 
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Scuttling along the bettered plank*;, 

You splash downward to the Sound. 

I watch, tied to ♦■he boundaries oF my net. 



MAGNOLIA BLOSSOM 
by 

Lisa W inters 
( Northeast Mi ssl ss i ppi 

Junior Col lege ) 
2rd Short Story, 1982 

"Amanda 1 " Etta Green ceiled From the Front porch, "Amanda, child, where 
are you hiding now 4 "' Mrs. Green gave another helF-hcortcd glance around tha 
Front yard and decided to return tc her sewing. "You bt 4 ter not be up In that 
old tree again, or you'll get a licpcin' From your grandeddy'" 3ht called as 
•he shut the screened door. 

From h*gh up in the old magnolia tree, Amanda watched her grandmother 
close the door and go back into the decaying mansion. She knew her grandmother 
had known good-and-we 1 1 where she was all the time. Etta had just yelled the 
warning about being In the tree For her husband's sake. Since Amanda had Fallen 
out oF the tree the previous summer and broken her arm, Grandpa Green had For- 
bidden her* to even climb a tree egaln. 

Amanda wasn't one to obey rules, howeser, so she usually did just what 
she wonted, regerdless oF her grandparents' wishes. The magnolia tree was her 
haven, and she wasn't going to give up her time spent in solitude among the 
leaves, drinking in the sweet Fragrance oF the tree's Flowers. How Amanda 
loved the magnolia blossoms' 

Her grandparente thought it strange that she proFerred a tree to the 
house or the yard. They didn't understand that she needed the peoceTul neos 
oF the megnolla tree. Sho could think there. Most oF her relatives thought 
•he was strange; like her grondparents , they didn't understond her. Amanda 
had oFten heard them remark, "Sha's too much like Iris was at thot oge, so 
rebellious, end so smart'" Others had said, "Iris had so much broins lt»d 
just scare you sometimes' What a shame she turned out like she did. Just too 
pretty For her own good I guess." 

One day Amanda asked her grandmother who Iris was. But Etta just replied, 
•'Iris is a pet-son you'd be better oFF knowing nothing about." 

Later Amanda Found some old pictures in a trunk In the attic that partly 
answered her questions. One was oF a little girl with long, blonde curls. She 
had her arm around a smaller, dark-haired girl, who was wearing an outFit iden- 
tical to that of the bigger girl. Written on the back was--Irls, oge 6 end 
Etta, age 4: 1885. There were _>ther pictures oF the same beautiFul blonde- 
haired girl-- Iris, age 10--Iris at her "Sweet Sixteen*' Party. Amanda quickly 
thought, "Iris must be Grandma's sister' But why have I never seen or heard 
oF her berore 7 " Just then her grandmother opened the attic door. "Grondma," 
Amanda quickly asked, "who Is Iris" 5 I Found these pictures. She's beautiful' 
Is she your sister 7 " 

"She was once my sister; ot the time those pictures were taken she was. 
Now put those pictures up and come dOwT to supper 1m »diotely' ' Etta turned 
and tromped loudly down the stairs Amanda remembered ju3t sitting there For 
a long time wondering why it made her grondmothcr so mod to hove Iris even 
wont i oncd . 

She was still wondering when sho realized that she was loaning closer 
and closer to the edge oF the limb. The sc ,oted hcroelF into a safe, comfort, 
able position and let her mind wonder back to the mysterious Iri3. "I know 
she is-or was - -Grondmo ' s sister. And I know that she Is a lot like me, or 
that's what people say. 8ut why is she such a secret?" 

Her thoughts were intruded -jpon by a loud crock oF thunder sounding In 
the distence. "It'll rain tonight." oho scid aloud. "Tomorrow morning mognolta 
blossoms will be all over the yard. Rain always mokes them Foil oFF . Then 
firandpa will walk out on the porch, just like always, and soy, 'Them Flowers 
look just like snow out there, what a sight" Then he'll stretch and yawn, 
s 'Mm-mm' Just smell that magnolia wine.; Oon't know why he calls it 
\J enda concluded to herselF. 3 (j 

EI^I C wlnd blew ° lon 9 blonde braid across her Face. Amanda brushed It back 
'SKaa nued thinking about the rain. She visualized a cold, dark, rainy dey- 



and 
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-abundant with thunder and lightning. A sad, lonely Figure nog walking down 
tha driveway, her tears mixing with the rain. She ctopped occas i ona 1 1 y to 
glanca at the house on the hill. A suitcase weighted down each arm, and the 
rain was coaking her to tne bone. Amanda called out, "Wait, Iris, don't leave!" 
The figure vanished and the little girl jumped when 8 ho realized that it wasn't 
reining at all and that she had let her imagination carry her away. "1 hope 
she didn't reelly leave like that," Amanda thought sincerely. "That's too corny 
for real life anyway. Maybe she left to find fame and fortune, or to travel 
with the circus or something like that. Whatever the reason, I just hope *,he 
is hoppy (iow. Just wish I could know more about ner . " Careful searches of the 
house had revealed nothing of Iris or her actual existence, except the pictures 
in tha attic and the Family Bible. 

Amanda pictured the big Family Bible in her grandmother's room. On the 
page between the last book of the Old Testament, Malachi, end the first book 
of the New Testament, Matthew, was drawn e big Family Tree. On the page was 
a big, ornate tree with more branches than Amanda had ever seen on any tree 
in her life. On eoc H branch, in descending order, was listed a member of Aman- 
da's family on her g» andmother's side, the Palmers. Then there wes e fresh 
branch started when Etta married her husband, Bud Green Oown at the very 
bottom was her very own name, Amanda Louise Green. But up above her grandmo- 
ther's name, about middle-ways, was a big scribble merk . She knew now that her 
graat-aunt's name had once baen on that branch. Someone had scribbled her neme 
out though, es if trying to erase her completely from the femily. 

"My magnolia tree would meke a much prettier family tree than that one 
in Grandma's Bible " Amanda though smugly. "No tree has that many branchas'" 
Sha sat there thinking of why on earth paople would write generations of e 
family on a tree anyway. It didn't make sense to her. "Oh well, I'd rather 
think about Iris." 

Amanda imagined Iris as a little girl, running in tha yard- - p 1 oy ing games 
with Etta. The house was white then, not the peeling gray one that Amanda knew. 
The sunken steps and seggin' columns were wonderfully now looking too. "I bet 
Iris used to sit here in this very tree, just like I do. Maybe tnat's why 
people didn't like her." Amanda reasoned, "They don't understand why I came 
here either," Amanda thought for a long time, mulling over her new theory. 
"Yep, I bet she sat here o lot. Just listenin* to tha birds, watchin* clouds, 
thinking about important things, end smell in* the magnolia blousoms. She seems 
like the kind of person who would like this sort of thing, just like I do." 
Amanda let her thoughts be still for a while, so sho could watch a C rk cloud 
that looked like a fuzzy black cat float by . "Wherever you are, Iris, I bet 
you sure do miss this old tree." 

Her thoughts were interrupted by a voice calling her. "Amanda! Amanda 
Louise Green, you come to supocr right now'" Her grandmother shouted, "I've 
done called you three times." There was utill no reply from her granddaughter. 
"I know you're up in that tree." 

"Be right there, Grandma'" Amanda answered quickly. She started to climb 
down, but a sudden thought stayed her. She got out her pocketknife, the one 
Grandpa Gi <aen had given her last Christmas, and began carving a latter on the 
branch she was seated on, "I," she seid es she finished the first letter, and 
then went on to thr second one, "R , " 

The screen door on the front porch banged open. Grondme Green was angry. 
"Amanda ccme down from there this minute! And stop and get you e switch before 
you come in, too 1 " 

"S," Amanda said as she finished the lest letter. Then she called to her 
grendmother , "Yes ma'am. I 'ft. coming now." Sho looked at the word that would 
now be imprinted on that tree forever-- IRIS--and she ami led smugly. "That's 
much better then that old branch in the Bible anyway." 

As Amanda climbed down from the tree, she felt very satisfied with her- 
sel. When she reached the bottom she sterted to cut a switch, but decided to 
give her grandmother e chance to change her mind. A swift breeze was blowing, 
and it omolled like rain. A solitary blossom floated down from the huge mag' 
nolle end londed at Amandd'o feet. "If that's your way of saying thank you," 
Amanda said to the silent tree, "then you're welcome. Now Iris will always 
be a pert of this femily." She turned then and ran to the house for supper. 
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THE GOOD OLO DAYS'* 
by 

Oeloris Moore 
(Mi 39 i S3 i pp i Delta 
Junior Col 1 ege ) 
1st Informal Essay , 1363 

Although Much hes been written in drama, story, and song about the plight 
of black people In rural areas earlier in the century, the only ones who actu- 
ally understand whet it was like arc those who lived through those times. 
There were, indeed, some good days, but many were bleak. Trouble seemed to 
hover constantly, and despair was all too present. It always surprises me, 
now, when I reflect on it, that we were often worried but rarely bitter. 

When I was a little girl, I lived on a small Farm celled Oorsey Groves. 
At out six Families occupied the shot-gun houses that stood two miles sport. 
The floors and wells were built with two-by-ftjurs and wide planks, causing 
the rloors to squeak with the slightest footstep. In the entire house were 
only three windows that made a constant rat-tat-tat whenever a wind cans. We 
covered the wells with white flowered paper turned yellow from the smoke of 
the wood heater end supplemented in spots with sheets of newspaper and pictures 
from catalogs or magazines to cover e bad creek or tear. 

There were no supermarkets nearby, just a little country store about three 
stiles down the dusty road. My mother and father visited the store once a week 
for supplies. They bought things like soap, flour, meal, seeds, and occasion- 
ally dress material. We never needed to buy fruit because the fruit trees were 
plentiful, and we grew our own vegetables. The soil was so rich, the vegetables 
grew big and beautiful. 

When I was six I had to help with the chores. Like Caliban, I was the 
hewer of wood and the drawer of water. But with everyone pitching in, these 
jobs weren't so bad. Soma would feed the pigs end chickens; othera would bring 
In the fira wood that my oldar brother and I had cut. When the chores were 
done end the sun was over the trees, it was time to wash for supper in e ten 
gallon tub that my father had gotten from the store. After supper the children 
would get ready for bed. Since there were only three bedrooms for a family 
of seventeen, the girls shared one room and the boys another. My mother would 
sometimes tell a story that she had once heard from her mother - -about a little 
girl who lived with her Family in a farm house. They were very poor until a 
handsome prince came end took them to a beautiful castle, and they never wented 
for anything ever again. The sto^y, I'm sure, was just to give us hope because 
that was all we had at the time. 

At dawn Father wes up and on his way to work. He worked from sun up to 
aun down, plowinp the fields and planting the cotton seeds. 

Sometimes 1 would stand in the yard and watch him driva away on the John 
Osere tractor. He often had to gulp down his dinner in only thirty minutes. 
Although the pinto beans and corn bread were never a balanced diet, they were 
filling. At the end of the day he would drag himself home, covered with qr i t 
and grime from head to toe, throw himsslf in the ten gallon tub, wesh swSy 
the grime, and force himself to sit end eet a meel that he wes too tired for. 
At the end of the week he would wait on the front porch for the foreman to 
come by with his check. When the foreman passed my father the check, I could 
aee the dicappoi ntment in his face, for it wes barely enough to buy the sosp 
to wash the clothes for the 'ol lowing week end e faw extras. But that was o.k. 
It was enough for the oldest girl a pair cf shoes, and my mother could get 
a yard of material for a dress. The other girls would trade shoes until their 
turns came for new ones . 

From the worries end hard work, my fether became ill end had to b<; hospit- 
alized. At that point we didn't know exactly what to do. With tha grace of 
God, my mother came up with a solution. Sha learned to drive the tractor! 
Father was getting better every dey. Just when we thought that things were 
going fine. Mother's heelth failed. The varicose veins that stood out In her 
legs would not permit her to sit on the tractor ell those hours, and m^ 
father's doctor wouldn't permit him to go back to work. Consequently, w. had 
to leave tha form, since the foreman needed the house for an able-bodied men 
Though neither would heve understood the term "trite expression," they were 
both aiven to using them. The family wes heartbroken. Mother cried, "When it 
ri O lours," but Fether seid, "Where there's e will there's o way." 
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A Fen days later ho noved to a little town, where my Father wos still 
concerned bocauso he didn't know anything except Farming. All he had going 
For him at this point wes determinetion. He walked halF a mile to e little 
school and talked the principal into giving him a chance to prove himself H ork 
ing around the school as a janitor. When we had to leave the Farm, we thought 
the world had come to an end, but it hadn't. Actually, things got better. We 
had inside plumbing" My Father wasn't so tired after work that he couldn't 
eat his supper. Now at the end oF the month when he looked at his check, there 
was a smile where a Frown once was. He would look at Mother and say, "This 
is two pairs oF shoes and maybe something nice for you." We would oil smile 
and give God thanks, for *e knew he had truly blessed us. 

Perhaps these hardships seasoned the black families of those days and 
were character-building for the children. I know that our attitude was much 
more wholesome toward our parents, our neighbors, the community, and the world 
than that of many youngsters today who roam the streets to rob end repc. 

Although I wouldn't want to go beck to those times, they were* in a way, 
the good old days. Shakespeare, as usual , was right, "Sweet are the uses of 
adversity . " 



THE OLD HARP SINGING 
by 

Rebecca Moore 
( I tanambe Jun i or Col lege ) 
3rd Informal Essay, 1983 

Memories are a part of life; they stay even if the events which inspire 
them discontinue. The "Old Harp Singing" at George's Chapel Church is one hap- 
py memory of my life. Begun during the middle iSOO's, this event played an 
important part in the community where I was reared. Here many people *-.a« each 
other for the only tine during the entire year. They might not go to town, 
but they don't miss "the singing." 

Oust squished between bore toes! After several dry weeks, it was inches 
deep in the rood. Two cousins, two sisters, and I were excited as we started 
to the church. Today was clean-up day at the church end cemetery, and we knew 
that everyone would be there. We each carried a tool to help: either a rake, 
hoe, or mop rested on eech shoulder. All the girls were heppy because todey 
ell the boys nouIc' be there to help cut vines, move benches, and push the lawn 
mower. Shy looks, girlish giggles, and friendly faces would acce.it the work 
day . 

There was slreed> a collection of cars and pickups at the church. Barrel 
of water stood in one truck ready for the scrubbing of the floor and the out 
door toilet. Ladders were sticking out from another truck because the windo 
had to be scrubbed, too. Our steps became faster ec wa saw several boys aire'uj 
there. Everyone worked herd, side by side, until the little church began to 
shine. About lunch time, the boys began nailing boards between trees and plac- 
ing the large barn doors loaned by neighbors across these to form long tables 
for eating. Huge plotters of fried chicken, bowls of potato salad, and boiled 
corn sent beautiful scents through tho yard and church. Big jars of iced tea 
made their oppeonnce from cers and trucks, and everyone stopped working just 
long enough to eat. Then, back to work until pink streaks began to edge the 
aky. Tired, but happy, we all piled into cors and trucks, yelling, "See ye'll 
tomorrow," end hoped there would be no rftin. But it couldn't rain; x t wouldn't 
dare ! 

On Sunday, always the first in Augtst, the sun didn't let us down; it 
was another beautiful day for "our singing." aid people came or wore brought 
from miles around. OaJdy's school teachers hugged him and us as we mot for 
another yeer. Canes end wheelchairs wero used by many, but this didn't hamper 
the voices that rose from the little church. It seemed to sway with tho tunes! 
All the seats were filled early, but mar.y pickups had straight-back choir*, 
end rockers which now filled the aisles end poured over into the yard. Soon 
quilts and blankets dotted the grounds reminding the running children to dodge 
Httie curly heads and crawling babies. 

Dishes began to cover the tables set up the day before, and once again 
those beouti f ul smells began to fill the air. Fried chicken, hugo slices of 
ham. beef cut in large chunks, and all sorts of vegetables were displayed. 
• keens, and plates of sliced tomatoes and cucumbers made bright spots 
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here and there. One table filled with Fluffy coconut cakes, crcomy chocolate 
pies, cookies, and candy especially drew all oF us kids. Mouths began to water 
long before the older people began to come out for lunch. The singing never 
stopped, so everyone ate In shifts. 

Drifting in and out, friends mat egain aFter a long year without seeing 
each other. Hugs and kisses were a part of this, end I endured many squeezes 
from people I'd never met before. These were Daddy's Friends and reletives 
who eoon became familiar to me. Teles of whippings ho'd gotten es e boy really 
tickled me, for It was hard to picture Daddy getting e spanking. 

Tears went with the parting, For meny of these people wouldn't return 
next year. Alweys a Few of these old singers died before the next singing. 
They were always missed and remarked about the next yeer, but they were never 
Forgotten by those who attended. Lest yeer, "the singing" was very small, only 
sbout FiFteen oF the old singers attended, and ell wonder how long the eld 
note singing will endure. None oF us younger ones leerned to sing; we just 
•njoyed the older ones, so it may one day die out completely. This may be one 
memory that may never impress itself on today's children. The death oF the 
"old harp singing" will be hard to bear For meny. Community closeness, yester- 
dsy's Friends, and childhood msmorleo wait to grieve such a loss. 



FROM OUR VANTAGE POINT 
by 

Amy House 
(Holmes Junior Col 1 eye) 
2nd Place Poetry, 1984 

From our vantage point we caught a 
glimpse oF him through the trees. 

Poised, as if contemplmting Flight, his 
powerful leg muscles tensed with readiness. 

With arch new sound his body quiver* d; 
he listened snd waited. 

As the gunshot rsng through the cool 
morning sir, he put his head down and 
immedistely pushed his way across the 

rough ground . 

Running In and out of bright 
sunshine, he stretched his body to the 
limit, knowing thst he wes being pursued. 

And pursue him we did. 

Up and down , through the woods , we 

ettempted to better his stride. 

But he ran as IF possessed by the wind. 

Ageinst ell odds we be gen ga i nl ng 
on him and our excitement grew with 
ecch step we took . 

Approaching him From behino, we 
became aware thet he was in trouble, 
probebly From the rough terrein rather 
then the running itself. 

Suddenly we were upon him, and as 

suddenly he stopped end fell. 

His body could stand no more. 

His eyes told oF his pain. 

For an instant there was the urge to 
help him, but it fedeo as we ren p*«t 
him . 

Onwsrd we ran, panting, hurting with 
each step, but knowing that whoever 
won, we hed surpassed the best-- the 
champ i on cross-country runner . 
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8ABY ROSE 



by 



Sandra Cooper 
(Cop i ah-L i nco 1 n 
Junior College) 



1st Short Story, 1984 



Myre pushes egainst the rusty screen door as her Uncle Sam yells, "You 
hear 'bout that women namln' 'er baby God?" 

The warm April wind slams the segging door back in Myra ' s fece. Sam con- 
tinues to tall Myra, his tee 1 ve-year -o 1 d great grendniece ebout a rockin' roll 
Floozy naming her baby God es he and Hattie, his wife For sixty-five years, 
Follow Myra onto their Front porch. Sam Tucker loves e thunder storm more than 
a long nap in his Favorite chair, end grumbling thunder rolling in From the 
west promises him a good one. 

The century-old house eppears reedy to capsize mth the next Mississippi 
storm. Sem end Hattie ahuFFle their beet along the rotting boards. Sam creep* 
towerd the Ion side and Hattie moves cautiously toward the high aide. Myra 
drags e creaky oak rocker to the center oF the porch, climbs over the arm rest, 
ainks down in the cowhide-bottom cheir and pulls her long bsre legs up close 
to her thin body. Her Father drives e truck end stops by occasionally to leeva 
a little money and tell a big lie ebout how he'll be back soon to take her 
with him to live in Florida. The child's mother ran oFF to Nevada with an in- 
surance selesmsn From GulFport end leFt Myra at Sem and Hettie's over three 
yeers ago . 

Thick black curls blow across her haunting blue eyes as she notches Sem 
grow more excited with each distant gro^l lF thunder. 

Myra searchea tne marbled skies like a hawk hunting For pray. "Look, Uncle 
Sam. Look et that cloud over yonder. It's just Full oF rain. Hop old are you, 
Uncle Sam*"' 

"Your Aunt Hattie and me ere the same age, born two days apart, and mo 
both pray neither one oF us will have to live more than twenty -Four hours with- 
out the other." 

Hattie points to the Mount Zion Beptlet Church acroea the gravel road 
and in ■ jittery voice explain*, "Honey, IF the church Folks Find out .ion old 
ws rsally are, they'll make ui move up with the old people in Sundey School 
and Sam and me, we're real happy right where we are with the sixty-Five to 
eeventy-yesr-olds. We been there twenty yeere and we ain't gonna promote up 
now. Are we, Sam Tucker?" 

Sam ahakes his heed no. His wide grin reveals en empty mouth axcept For 
three yellowish-brown teeth, jagged as a j ;k-o- lantern. He -iucks on a dang- 
ling tooth, runs his bony Fingera trough his thin white hair end moves fur- 
ther down the low side oF the porr.h to inspect the tumbling clouds. 

By dagraes Hattia gets to the high side oF the porch, and she drops heav- 
ily into ■ worn-out rocker to admire her snow-colored szelees with bleeding 
pink centers. Bright red gereniums, purple iris end yellow deisies surround 
the high and of the porch, along with six old tires, en old porcelain sink, 
a cetewbe vine hunting For something to run on, e Few scattered cells lilies 
and Hettie's own hybrid oF white satin rose bushes loeded with gient buds. 
Nothing grows at the low side oF the porch because three lerge oek trees block 
the sun. Hettie's cloudy blue eyes delight at the beeuty oF her hard work. 
But the sight oF a honeysuckle vine snaking through one oF her treesured 
szslsa bushes brings her to the edge oF the rocker: she plots to get rid of 
the killer. 

Minni e , the cat, ;s stretched out on the top st ep cleaning her ragged 
grey ear metic lously, while her young ebony son Screw plays with Fluttering 
1 eaves . 

Sam calls, "Myre , come on over to my side oF the porch for a mi nute . " 

Myre leaves the comfort oF the droopy-bottom chair to join him. With his 
Finger and on© good eye Sem points up the gravel road that runs in front oF 
his house. His ~ight eye is bad and stays in the same upward pos.tion all the 
time. Ha says ha can see f, e ect out oF it, but Hattie says he is a liar that 
the eye is dead blind and n<ifa been dead For more than twenty-Five years. 

They wetch the sluggish green cer , sittinq low to the ground, stop in 
Front oF the cemetery. The Mount Zion Baptist Church, recently modernized with 
■hite vinyl siding, end e small decaying cemetery stars directly et Sam and 
S3 b*b listing house. 





A small whirlwind lift© dust and tiny pieces of gravel into the air, 
laavlng grit to settle on the car *nd back on the rarely used road. A waving 
hand pops out from the driver*© window of the car, but quick as a thought the 
hand disappears, and three large people begin to emerge. 

"They not good religioua folks," Sam mumbles. 

Hattie laens forward in her rocker, grebs hold of the week railing and 
pulls herself to her unateady feet end fusses. "Sam, why you say in* that? Now 
don't go end be meen.** 

"Hattie, I own the land that church is sittin' on end I own thet clangless 
bell hangin* in that steeple. That bell belonged to my daddy's church in Bel- 
zoni . only thing that survived the 1910 church fire. And I own the land them 
dead is buried in so I can sey anything I went to. Willis is my best Frien , 
and there ein*t nuth in* * I ~ woul dn* t do for him or his wife Maudy , but they ain't 
good religious folks. Y*all come on. I forgot I had promised Willis I'd help 
him do somethin*." 

They step over Minnie who refuses to move even at Hattie*s harsh scolding 
snd walk into the front yard full of old egg- less hens. Sam stops in front 
of his faded blue, 19S6 pickup sitting on Four flat tires. Sam*s son, Harold 
Oman, chained the truck to an oak tree near the low side of the porch over 
• year ago. Sam shakes his heed, sucks his teeth end throws his erms "in the 
•ir. His arms flail around as fiercely as the oak branches high above him. 

In a loud strained voice he admits, "Now I did hit that ire hydrant in 
downtown Florence, but ye * 1 1 know I'm a good driver and hittin' one fire hy- 
drent in Forty yeers of drivin* ein*t good *nough reason to chain up e men's 
truck. Is it, youngun*"' Myre shakes her* head no and scrawls her name in the 
dust on the hood of the truck. 

Sam*s voice drops, but he is still engry . "The police end mayor completely 
overlooked the b-oken fire hydrent, but it wes Miss Katie Neal Sojourner that 
got ell upset 'cause * er yard was flooded For a couple oF deys." Sam reaches 
out, pats his truck and sings in a nursery rhyme way, "Good ol' blue... I love 
you... Me end you... What we gonna' do." 

Hattie tugs at Myre's arm and whispers, "He ein't the same elnce Harold 
Oean went and chained up his truck." 

Sem and Hattie ere grunting and panting as they enter the cemetery. Myra 
slows down to admire the rows end rows of yellow buttercups nodding their heeds 
in approval. Tiny, delicate wild Flowers embrace the weeds that flow into the 
pasture beyond the berbed wire fence separating the church and cemetery from 

• neighbor's pasture. A diseased pecan tree stands in the middle of the graves. 
Moaa covers the heedstones; two have fallen over and broken. The three large 
people etend with their backs to Sam, Hattie, and Myra. 

Sam turns to Hattie, "I don't know who them two fet women ere. Oo you'"' 
And then he yells, "Worm day, ein't it." 

Willis turns slowly towards them and replies, "Yep, real warm." 

Myra stops. In the men's weathered erms is credled a small white casket, 
no bigger then e men's shoe box. A shovel leans against his bulging stomach. 
Myra steps closer to Willis; she is amazed et the tiny box. 

Sem end Hettie carry on e conversation about Willis's disfigured hand 
lying ecross the top of the tiny casket. Willis tells them the hend's about 
the seme end continues with the whole gruesome eto-y of how he got it hung 
in e disker. They have heerd the story meny times, but they enjoy it once 
age i n . 

Willis ends the story by telling them, "I wish it would have chewed the 
damn thing off." 

Hettie asks who the two women ere. Eech we^r over-* .jhed denim dresses 
with no belts. They are elephentine. Their blec* pump shoe tops ere spreed 
oct over their soles. No stockings, but matching dingy slips Fall two inches 
below their dress hems. Their orangey-red hair matches the cow's coat thet 
ambles elong the fence. The women stare at whatever their puffy eyes fix on. 
Simul teneous 1 y , they fold their flabby arms under their massive bosoms and 
tromp soldier- like beck to the car. 

"They too heavy for their legs. Cen f t stand more than five minutes. They 
my Q other*s youngest girls. They twins, identical twins,** eays Willis. 

CD I /^continues to stere at the mtuled hand end dwerf-like casket es Sem 

* !^ want to bury it here''" 3'** 
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Her n.me ; « Rose, Miz H.ttio. They named her after Miz M.udy'e Favorite 
Flower. the 1 i 1 y and the rose. Lily fl ofie Van Zandt. Miz Maudy 18 staying „ith 
the beby s oana. Beby Rose would have been our very First greet- grandch i 1 d . 

"Thefe e reel pretty name, Will cay8 H attie es she dabs at tears 

running down her Fece. 

w-'M M ^!. l t^ h0ld8 ou * hor ? rms and tells Willis, "Let me hold Baby Rose while 
dead 2'lU'' n 'll u ^l IV.*'* her ° dlB91n ' ln "" d ° f us «»• -out. h .lf- 

no«, i : , ?'Ji; 0 rs. d y " d ^. do s: 1 „ u s bo d n:" n 8 °; e - -«•• 

.id. rp°:r::^ '^.r."^^::.:^^-?^^: ••- - 

- Fa. d..d | lab. fro. th. p.c.n t . „ . " 7°^ ^ ' Th ° " ind bl °"" 

h..d. thr.eten the- »ith lightning S™ and Etn" hanging ab ovo their 

to dig un tll raindrop, begin to 'ch.no! tE -'1= argue over .ho is going 

" " cnan 0» the smell of the late afternoon air 
Myr. r.achea out For th. shovel, n S .„ dig , Mp „,„„_, 

Neither one likes the idee, but Willia h.nrtc ...... ... ^ ■ 

doan on the ground. See joins h!» M»ra i £ th ° 8hovo1 » nd ^its 

deep br.eth and ju.ps on the .„o".l h h " 81ta " 8 For a moaent. She dra-a a 

r.l s.e.t'.Tn. ^.J? .^. a"™'' th " 0r ° Und " Th " b " k »" 

h-'U t.k. over, but , " uo ° h."^ ?h"h d " P ° r - Sa " to118 " 1 11 • 8 

tinue. to dig J, , , . tniy"",.!? 9 ^"^ th " °"" t0 fi "' 8h « 

off h-r%.T^ c :.d": p ^ d o r n P :nd 0 . 9 ' n .:d. fa i 1 "'""I ' «"* Hatti". t , k .. 
or the dr.p.c , pr0 n to a i p.^ar'. 0 ..'',^ Zll . """^ Sh " U "° * h ° """» 

Hattie whispers to Willie "T»« 

to get eo-e F r .. h noaere! Jou'hold the b.byT ^ ^""^ »" rd r " al Qu ' ck 

As soon es Hattie leeves Willi. u . „ 

end t.U, the- both he ■ 1 1 be r ig h i He « r,V °" 3POUnd " BXt " a ~ 

over..,.. pMr8 into tho roughlfdug hoi. Ind ^ 1 9ht ° n ? hi " 

you doln', Myre. whet do you think , See?" * * " " r "" 1 9° od J° b 

••chi,d s :"i c o"!dVr d r 0 o : -^sr:' paar d «.n... 

by thrir'pr'.:::: 8 ^: r^in u s p .: f : n r: d r around - hn - 

h-P. but Hyr. turn. 9 . ^^JTJl^ZT 

-r buitX:.? 0 ::: !"g: , -nr:: , :atrrr r ::e p -u n d i : 9 d and I c,utchin9 a — » . 
.top. .t . B r.v. , nd dl . po ... o t? n rr: cana ,i,y - s,,a 

J-r. h.lF-Full of ..tor. with Flo-era and j.r lhe ret!rr ^ V c m ° 88 -""»-ed 
eyes d.ah .round ..arching th.lr arm. For ihe casket en* ° Sam " 61do " Hor 
Ho., eltting on the ground aha expTodea d " h °" 8ho 8 " 8 ^by 

"Willi. V.n Z .ndt. g.t th.t baby girl oFF the ground thia instant « 

voic. .^o\ D .^rror o h::: o8 J u t .r^ ic her. 00 ^ and in - 

tl.n service here, ain't no SL^^b^^^.?:, 1 -^^ " Chr.a- 

.ur.. S...t child. Giv. that baby to eo thia Instant"' " 9 r " tB8 * tree- 

Willis grebs 2aby Roso and hands her to Hattia - . »k i. 
his chest and his lip 6tuc k out like . °Tv.!y"*" B ? d cMla!" h ° ad han3 '" a °" 

Myra stops digging and asks, "Mr. Will> fi I . hl „L T . 
don't you'" 1 Mr " WlIllB . think I've dug deop onoucjh, 

"Look* alright to me. What you think, Sam'" 
"Looks good to me," sniFfs Sam. 

Thunder JO ,ts the ,„to act.on. " L efs „t least aay „ prayer<1 . say3 M>tt(-< 
Alr.ght, Mil Hattie, I'll say one," responds W,|| is . 

„.„ 7 °VS L .° rd ' BOPry you «•»«*"•« seo Fit to let th.o baby Babv l l n 

V.n^andt, live ,on 3 or thon seven hours, but , guess you go^orr^^""" 
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rlnht h" 9o ; e ! hln9 dlFFerent in «nd gives MiMis a long hard look 

the Prayer but k' "l" Sam ' 9 b8d 6yC h89 beCn Staring ot "»»■"* through 

them 9 ° 6/6 h6S b6Cn wotchin 9 the storm moving in on top oF' 

finqers'end procU^ *»?l B n • sVu"" ^ ffl8U,Cd ^ "'^ h " 

thst r ::,": p !? 0 n d; ""y* bock ond knee just ein,t gonno ,et mc 

h«r h^h^oJk bU " y mournln 9 Por everyone. Myre lays the shovel down , wipe, 
h" t h lrj 9 r° rtS 8Rd rC8ChCS ° Ut toword Hottic Fo - Beb ' Rose. Myr- 

b*v around u ° th ' C ° ,d * 8t "* o1 ' Wi,,l ° Correc *« ' "Turn the 

erouno so er head won't be at the foot." 

••r IVl dnT ? U H ° tly t0 her " BlF ' "Please, please, Lord don't lat me drop 

to inch Baby J " tl ? " m 8Ur ° ' y F8lnt '" Myr8 dro " 9 to *" knee, and begins 

e . 1 1 , 0,,n int ° th ° d8rk » holter * the earth, but she realire. 
B»hv fll ^ .h d ° Wn ° n th8 mUddy 9 round before sha aill be able to set 

to Baby Bone »° , bottoW • »i« clown on her stomach, still holding tight 

.linnlna A . n w r " Bvrainln 9 ■• herd « I «n, but my handa are set and she's 
■lipping ewey From me . Whet em I gonne' d o^ I don't want to just let her drop . " 

At the next violent Flesh oF lightning Sem .ems, "Let ' er go or they'll 
have to b ~y all oF us"' 

A muted thud leta them know she hes reached the bottom. Sem ahovela the 
dirt in almost before Myre CO n get her srm. out. The tiny white casket ia lo.t 
from sight. Hattie sets the moss-covered jer et the head oF tha grave end jams 
the Flowers inside. Willis picks up hi. shovel end bellows a thank you ea he 
runs toward the cer holding the twins. Th . green cer, leeving es reluctantly 
aa It ceme, turns back up the grevel road. 

Ail the say beck to th house Sem admires the storm. Hattie shouts some- 
thing about digging up one oF her prire white setin rose bushes and aetting 
it out next to Baby Rose, end Myra climbs the steps slowly letting the rein 
rinse awey the layer oF dirt covering her. 

Hattie pats Sam on the ahoulder, "Sam, you're e good man. I know you been 
sevin that plot in the shade For yourselF. It's a Fine thing you did givin' 
thet spot to that lii ol' baby. Now, I'm going to get some strong, chicory 
coFFee goin'. He ell got to d^t out oF these we t clothes. Myre get out oF the 

Sam sucks his teeth and grins ea Hattie disappears into the unlit house. 
He end Myra stare at ol' blue ehining in the rain. 

"Uncle Sem, do you think ol • blue will start*?" 

"You bet oi» blue will start. She'll crank right up. I got the key to 
er. Whet I don t have is the key to thet chain that's wrapped around 'er exle 
and that confounded tree." 

He rubs his wet heed and speaks in a pitiFul, childish voice, "I'm too 
old to drive. I know it. I might run Into another Fire hydrent and the chieF 
and mayor might not overlook ,t next time. But I know one thing." 

He stores oFF into the rolling clouds, and he does a little jig with the 
lightning AFter e Few minutes Myra interrupts his dence and asks, "What's 
that you know, Uncle Sem?" 

"I know theme some bad Folks buried in that cemetery. Th-re's two men 
that kilt eech other in a duel beck in the 1800's. They so mean their grave 
markers won t stand up. There's a man that kilt his whole Family back in 1929 
and a Feller that was murdered et Parchman 'bout twelve years ago. There's 
a outlaw sherlFF From down in Jackson County and my ol • mule Oobhy, meanest 
mule that ever lived. And every worthless Ven Zandt thet ever walked the Fece 
of the earth, 'ceptin that lil ol' baby." 

know SO hm! CP " £"7?!! r ^ d,y BB iF tc scare away the waning >.ght. "You 

. h hi- I?* k « I d T 7?f hCr b8 bUriCd in C °P*" h Count y " he ~ »y brother 

•nd hi« wife i. buried; I'll have to talk to M lr nattie 'bout that though." 

„ . ? l0 , 0k Bt thC ceBater y " darkness creeps in among the 

graves. "I'm cold. Let's get out oF these wet clothes." 

Q ■ and Scram era rurleo up in a strai G ht baci- chair sitting close 

"5FRICU* !ou r !h7nk 8 .H° W r • nd 9Crotcheo "t behind the ears and ask., 

W L I\IV> *«* you think 'bout a mama nemin' ' e r b aby God''" 
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Minnie replies with a wide yawn end a long stretch. The screen door slams 
behind Sam, end tha smell of strong coffee pours out onto the porch. Hyra 
improvises hir o.n little lightning jig and sings softly, "Me end you... What 
we gonna do," m9 the nodding daffodils disappear in to the dark. 



MOTHER'S OREAM MACHINE 
by 

Kin Clements 
(Mississippi Oelta 
Junior College) 
3rd Place Poetry, 1985 

Ten- cent horsey rides 
Put in a dime 
Jump Astride 1 
Mother smiles softly as she vetches me race, 
the dust in my ey«»«? the wind in my face. 
I ride! I kick! I scream! I shout 1 
as I whirl tha mechanical horse about! 
You watch Me gallop as I cling to his mane 
as I go faster and faster down make-be lieve lane. 
You watch my imagination run wild 
like it can do only in the mind of a child. 
You never could tall me that that horse wasn't real. 
You could never quite tell me he was a horse made of steel. 
You always encouraged believing in dreams 
no matter how vague or silly they seemed. 
You knew that one day I'd find out what you knew 
that dreams will only sometimes come true. 
You knew that in time tha truth would steal 
• U of my dreams that really weren't real. 
But you .till .aid, "Keep hoping end dreaming 
and pl.nning and scheming, 

and when .11 G f your dreeas crash down at one time 
come to me child and I'll lend you a dime. 
The very 8 eme dime that I've had by my side, 

i n my purse, 
s i nee your f irst 
dream pony ride." 



UNFINISHED PORTRAIT 
by 

Frances Pounds 
(Northwest Mississippi 
Junior College) 
1st Informal Easay, 1985 



One morning while eating my oatmeal I noticed that tha lirrl i 

aaa concerned, it ... Ju «t on. piece of brlc-e-brec too many Au t i \\. ^ 
I am eurpr.eed ho- I changed .y mln d . bout it . """^ 1 look «"»<*• 

t u J*Z rl " f" UndBr ' hod like a .latin to ae For five ye.ra Sh . . h 

I had been floundering, crobbing, end e.iling in the GuiF or Ma^if 2 „ 
dreeaed like tain. For the M-rdi Gres end yelled until „ aare no- d 
the Suger Bo.l ga»... ¥e hBd , uFF . rBd through biology O "». to a eth " 
«- both h.d teken ert le.eons From Mr.. Tho.np.on? together, end 

M.rle cos e reel ei tist. eapoclally good aith oils, sk- .»„....« * ^ 
portrait end give it to my ,ov h .r. .hen Mother heerd or M.r?e" fnte ^" " 

•till aas For m e , e pa.n, but Maria ineistel. He hod e long aeekend 

up .„ Apr.l. the perFect f... .he ...d, r.r her to do „y r 

end oF the aeek prececing, et the laet n inuto, I broke 11 pro^Tsa L u • 

in order to visit „y siett r in Ne- Orleene. * P " ' " t0 Mor '° 

I h.d B tr?ed Infll."" Thurodov • Mw'l. shopping . ith m e For shoe. AFter 

pa?r d o r r Feet?" " 1 ° Bl ' d y d ™»"» d . ""hat you n^^'u B rZ 
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Marie relieved the tension by telling ebout the lest time we hed been 
■ailing: "Suddenly," her story went, "the wind shifted, end the boom of the 
■eilboet knocked me Flat." even though she hed told this seme S \-c. y a dozen 
times, it was funnier to me eech time she told it. 

Even though my sister did everything possible to entertain me while I 
was in New Orleans, the trip was as 1 il -Fitted os my new brown shoes. I kept 
thinking of Merie end Felt guilty about skipping out on her as I hed done. 
I should heve been Flattered, I reproeched myeelF, that she would even consider 
doing my portrait. She could heve Found ten batter- look ing subjects who would 
have posed at her convenience end paid her For her work. My thoughts rambled, 
tinged with guilt. Next week, I reconciled myselF, I'll pose tirelessly. Be- 
sides, I Ml give her e birthday part* end buy her the gold bracelet she liked 
■o much at Snyder's. 

When I got home, I kicked oFF my new brown shoes end started to unpack. 
When my brother came in, I could tell by his expression thet something wea 
wrong. "There's no easy wey to tell you thia," he announced ebruptly. "A horri- 
ble accident just occurred at FiFth and Main. One oF the victims was Merle." 

My entire body Felt numb. I could aee that I was walking toward the window 
but Felt no movement. I could vaguely hear my brother's voice, but it wes lost 
In apace. 

The next three weeks were like a horrible dream. Each time I saw a sail- 
boat, I thought oF Marie. When I opened the cloeet door and saw my new brown 
shoes, I waa reminded oF her. Seeing my cat, FluFFy, reminded me oF the lest 
time Marie had helped me gat the antibiotlca down har throat when she was in- 
jured in a cat Fight. Our houae was Filled with memories. The crab net hang- 
ing by the garage doer, the ailiy hate we wore to the Merdi Gras, the char- 
coal pencil in my desk drawer, end the rhlts silk blouse thet I Forgot to re- 
turn—they all reminded me oF Marie. 

Mother kept telling ma that time would take cere oF my grieF, but instead 
it seemed to get worse. I tried to eet, but nothing tested good; and sleep 
waa like a Form oF torture. I drank warm milk, I listened to soFt music, I 
tried to name ell the diFFerent kinds oF cars that I had seen. All efforts 
wsre Futile. I wes restive and enerveted From Fatigue. I tried to paint a man- 
tel picture oF what I considered the most tranquil place on eerth. Biioxi Bay. 
Ae I ley in the derk , I imagined stendlng at the edge oF the water on a warm 
June day with the sun on my Face end the wind in my hair. In my imagination, 
the oek trees were swaying in the breeze on Land Island, and the seagulls were 
lighting on the end oF the pier nearby. Then, towerd the pier, came e beeutiFul 
eeilboet--Oh no' I tried e "shopping spree." First, I imagined I bought e nice 
blue wool suit end e white blouse with a big bow In Front. Then I thought oF 
shoes- -but no! 

I got out oF bed and opened the drepes . The world looked dark and sad 
as though someone had hung a mourner's veil over my window. As I walked to 
the kitchen, the clock struck Five. As I sat at tha table, my eyes Focused 
on the little plaque with the gold edge. I read it For the very First time. 

God grant ma 
the seren i ty 
to accept the things 
1 cannot change 
the courage 
to change the thi ngo 
I can 

and the wisdom to know 
the diFFerence 

I made breokfont For Mother and cleaned the kitchen. I dusted everything-- 
including the little gold plaque. I stopped by the hospital end visited e 
Friend, weeded the garde. i, « -d studied my algebra. Then I touched U p the gold 
paint on the little plaque ond put it back in its place. 
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THE BLUE PARLOR 
by 

Bobbie Crudup 
(Meridian Junior College) 
1st Short Story, 198G 



"Just cell her Me demo i se I i e- -never mind her lost name," Mother Cachere 
to O the First Assembly oF the school year. Mother went on to explain 

D I oloe 1 1 e was a we I I known concert pianist from France who wented to 
«vLTMV> ici ty . She war. preparing For e concert tour oF the Midwest the fol- 
1 ohi i i nni i mrr i jii i i i i , m e r and wanted a quiet place to practice undisturbed. 
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Tho Ac2°„.™° l-ll"" Ch ° Sen ° bet " r Place to be ""disturbed, I thought. 

IP . Tzi ll °" ay the Lou ' siana "untrys.de. m iles From a ten 

unl h h It " os .°° qu,et that in study na " « " ui ° haar *»•- - in ° •>•••«- 

The lIu^S P ' n " by thB Chapal an " "« ■••'"9 »" "««"-by Fields. 

Ihree tf!" ^i" "u ""^ " tha A " da " y — <" a *"B-lus be J ringing 

she "enle" *' Made '" 0 ' sal 1 a "« coming to the right place i F it ... quiet 

perfect 0 . 0 ^ 01 i° d,sturbad »" an * -y by you students. I expect 

J « fZ ™ 7 ?°i *7 th ' S " ,attar -" Mother Cachere's pale blue eyes had 
• ■ „ . d 9 f«l guilty before she had a chance to do anything .rang. 

1 B>rls slid do.n in their seats as if trying to hide. 

qu.cl C i'y 0 stra!oh^e^H U ^ 0 •■ """" C1< " r0 ' Ma " a — •* •»<■ ladies'" The three g.rl. 
2«oUell! 7 h °' r bflCkS a9<,inat the,r chairs - Mothar - continued, "M.d- 

a ill 7! ? 7 * COnsantad to teech t.o music students From the Academy 

Eldtr." "eying ..th us. Fro. the high school, havo chooson Oiane 

h.pp.. WO to d u;ano OU I k 7 0 ^ i H^ , thoU B ht -°' ana Eld -- "f course. Good things al.ay. 
acceptino her 7," J °° V7° ^ raa « ion - S "» -as sitting quietly, smiling, 

In a . J' T Pi "" ° f 1UCk CalBly - Har U B ht blondo heir curled under 

bTousa! MIL* nob y ; ': d M h : sch ° o1 -"«•—■ "»*y •>>«« „„„i . klr « and „ n , t . 

her "p. d h ? t ! y i 7" h0r ' H ° r h ° nd '' - ar ° P a ^-"ly positioned on 

-hTte Sl„ I 7 h ° Pal ™ UP ' riBht hand l81d -cross it pelm do.n. Her 

Ir st J I """I ' " nd 8 "° 0th ' " CUrad by a P"-- 1 button at"ach 

end circl^d°to n „ h -r f! " PPhira Brosgr.in ribbon crossed her right shoulder 
It til 8t h ° r " BUt °" th " laft Bida - Th » ribbon .as p.nn.d 

bin hun'o h , " rOU " d ?° Id Pi " an fl-- a » ad "OIANE," and the tails oF the r.b- 
chosen .s d r? H th % h :: h r Bkirt - Th ° ribb ° n sh °" ad th.t had been 

« i , n t the senior class. O.ano .ore the blue ribbon casually, 

in.t.md J something she just happened to Find in her chest oF dears, 
instead oF an honor anybody .ould have .orked hard to have. Moet of .« 7 h 
the 8th grade .anted to be just like her. * Fr,and " 

tho lo«r 0 Lh QQ h0r °'\ V0,Ce intarruptad thoughts ab out Oiane. "And From 
tho lo.er school, , e have choosen Barb "a Jean Smith," she said I .anted to 

b7te P » U v Mo' T'; InStB ? d ' 1 tr!ed t0 '" itat ° 0iana,a ««■ "■»• " had to 

Ino to bi I'f 9 MUS ' C "° S ""<»»-""' -y HFC- Secretly, 1 .as hop- 

ing to ba o Famous pianist someday. H 

Fniyn^Q^ the „ As8embl y ondod . on tha way tc ma^h class, I whispered to my 

L r : c e :n t s p u ::nis^: m bo oxc,ted ' 1 cou,d di °- imasine ****** — . 

Susie wrinkled her nose and said, "I'll bet sha ■ 1 1 be strict." 

I Hnn"r° C ! r !"''" 1 " IF y ° U kn °" on y*-- h i n 9 about music.you'd understand 

Ijon t mlnd ho- Btpict she ls Nobo(Jy cfln ^ fl rooi ^^.^ wlthou dC ^ng 

"Oiena probab i y could," Susia said. Sometimes Susia CO uld be raally ir 
ntating. I didn't say another MO rd. raany jr- 

Tha next morning, Susie and I were sitting on the bench at the tennis 

thrUv^icuUv^ot^ne T ' 9 ^ th ° 0Ch0Oi " r ^ ^ ^ont of 

tne isy r.culty cottage. A woman drassad in a navy blue suit got out. 

1 punched Susie's erm. "Look - -that muat ba Madamo i se i 1 a . " 
"She's not very pretty, is sha?" 

Sl-sib „as right--Madamoiseila wasn't vary pretty. She was a l.t+i 
and har brown hair M .s pullad back in a tight bun. But tTe I" a ' 
gssturing, amiling and looking around . claranca the d n3ar les lllnlin hirh 
he never did, so she «ust be nice. At least, 1 hoped .aT" 9 ' ^ 

very nervous about taking l afiBO n. From a w. i i -known „!s i ci In 9 ° tt,n9 

That aFternoon, a truck arrived at tha vioitnr'o . nt> . 

and Five man unloaded a grand piano, "ey " r «t od ?, ul !h! h !?, tha /" dol " y 
the blue p. r l„ r . , guo « od thar ,„„ nuna \" ud ".^"md th. , ' P " 

■ good m.sic studio, since they only used the room mn ln eZnlo ILl S 
-visit I ..s supposed to bo bringing a m.ss.ge From Mother r ' '° r 

sister .ho .as keeping the visitor's door that day so I had ^ aCh ° ra to tha 
-hile ail this ... going on. Th-fs ho. I got to see everything ^h" l' 9 "* "* 
..eating as they tugged end pushrd tho p.eno. When thav h^d •■"••«*■ 
through the door, one oF tho men said, "Hold up FeUae " on d h! I* ha ' f 

th. _indo. and opened ,t. The ., nd rushed ^ 0 \„l "l , '?? , £ ^ 
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moire -urtsins. When thay got tha piano all the way into the room, the men stood 
■round breathing deeply. The piano was so large that it made the email tables 
and biue velvet chain look i ne i gn i f i can t . Its mahogany case Mas dark and rich 
■gainst the piain white walla. I wanted to touch it, but I didn't dare. After 

■ few minutes* rest, the men pushed the littla blue velvet cheirs asida to make 
room for the piano oppoaite the window. They were just finishing up whan Made- 
moiselle came flying down the hallway, her face flushed from moving so fast. 
When she saw the piano in place, ahe said, "Ahhh," and stroked it as if it were 

■ pet dog. After the men left, she sat at the piano end began to play Beetho- 
ven's "Moonlight Sonata. 1 ' It took my breath away. I was leaning against the 
doorjamb listening whan Sister doorkeeper ceme up behind me. 

"Did you want aomething, Barbara Jeen* 7 " 

Old I want something* 7 Yea, I did. I wanted to play like Mademoiselle. But 
I just said, "No, Sister," handed her the envelope from Mother Cachere, and 
laf t for atudy hal 1 . 

On Monday I went back to the blue parlor for my first leason. When I knock- 
ed, Mademoiaelle opened the door, ami led, and spoke rapidly in French. Mother 
Cachere had warned me that Madamoiaella didn't know much English. My one year 
of "beby" French--the kind where you learn the French word for an object, than 
color a picture of tha object ir a little co 1 orbook - -mas not much help in e 
real conversation. During that lesson, and in the lessons that followed, Made- 
moiselle and I used e makaahift language of our own, a mixture of English, 
French, Italian musical terms , and sign language. When I pleyed wei 1 , Mndemol- 
aelie smiled, her eyes sparkled, ana she nodded encouregemen t . When things went 
bedly, she frowned, shook her head, and said,"Non, non." Sometimes she took 
my hands end placed them a certain way on the piano keys. If all else foiled, 
ahe played the piece to show ma how it should sound. When thet happened, the 
blua parlor seemed like a different place, for removed from ordinary life~-e 
piece where nothing existed but music. 

Sometimes, after she played, I would esk , "Mill I ever be eble to pley 
like thet, Mademoiselle* 7 " 

"Proctice. . .practice," was her only answer. 

I did begin practicing more, and my ploying improved ae the weeks went 
by. With each lesson Mademoiselle's smiie grew wider, end she nodded so much 
that often her face grew red. 

"Practice, practice," Mademoiselle kept urging. The atrange thing was, 
the more I practiced, the more I i-Tilized how for I was from playing the wey 
I wished I could. Luckily, I was if to go to the proctice rooms whenever I 
had e spare moment. Most music students could only go at their regular, assign- 
ed proctice hour. But Diane end I were el lowed to practice anytime, since Mother 
Cachere said we were "students in a speciel situation." Diane seldom practiced 
extra, but she should have. Her Bach certainly needed work. And sometimes I 
could hear her ploying "Body and Soul" or "Chormelne" during her practice time. 
When I asked her how she liked taking music from Mademoiselle, she seid, "She 
expects too much. Mother Mouton last year was easier. I'm not going to kill 
myself practicing." 

One Monday in March when I went for my lesson, Diane wee in the blue par- 
lor telking to Mademoiselle. Since she had had three years of high school 
French, Oiane could almost cerry on a conversation. I gathered thet the were 
talking about the Southwestern Louisiana Music Festival Competition in ,«pril. 
Mademoiselle hod decided that Oiane end I should go to the Competition. Oiane 
would play Chopin's "Polonaise," My festivel piece would be "Golliwog's Ceke 
Hoik" by Oebussy. The idee of going to the festivel really excited me. I began 
to spend even more time practicing. Susie complained, "All you ever think of 
ia practicing that Golliwog song. It's positively sickening. You don't even 
care whether you have any friends or not." 

"That's not true, Susie," I seid. But actually . was ' Imost true. "Golli- 
wog" hod such a strenge rhythm end so many surprising sharps and flats. It was 
difficult for me, and I wanted to get it right. Besides, I noticed that Made- 
moiselle didn't hove much time for friends either. I heard her practicing more 
and more as the time for her concert tour grew closer. Sometimes she would re - 
peet the same phrase over and over until even I felt like screaming. 

Finally, two days before the festival, Diana and I met in the studio for 
our finel rehearsal. Oiene went first with "Poloneise" and Mademoiselle was 
P f-nHin„ by tne piano smiling and nodding. Then, without any warning, Mademol- 
i Y jmmed her open pelm down on the top of the piano, Diane's **nds stopped 
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in midair and she looked up wide-eyed. She pushed the pieno aench back and 
started to get up. "Non, non , continue," Mademoiselle said, still smiling plea- 
santly. 

"But what did I do""' Diane said. Mademoiselle answered in French-- just 
a Few sentences. 

Oiane listened, shook her head, and began to smile. Before long, she had 
to put her hand over her mouth to hide her giggles. 

"What is it? What's going on 0 " I asked her. 

"Mademoiselle says we have to learn to keep on playing no matter what 
happens. She says that at the festival people will probably make noise or move 
around and we austn't get distracted. She wants us to practice trying to dis- 
tract each other." 

It was a crazy idea. But it was the most fun I had had in ages. Oiane 
launched into "Polonaise" again. I circled the piano banging on the lid every 
now and then. Mademoiselle stood by, watching. I reelly got carried away with 
it all. I began to giggle and make feces at Oiane, even put my thumbs in my 
ears and wiggled my fingers at hor, trying to make her laugh. She got revenge, 
though, when it was my turn to play. It's almost impossible to keep to diffi- 
cult timing with someone carrying on like she did. Even Mademoiselle thought 
it was a little too much when Oiane kicked the piano bench. But after several 
turns playing, Oiane and I were virtually undi strac tab 1 e . Mademoiselle was vary 
pleased. Diana and I decided that playing at the festival would be a cinch 
after this rehearsal. 

And, for me, it was. I played at 10:30 the morning of the festival. It 
went really well. Mademoiselle beamed and her face grew red. By noon my rating 
wes posted--Superior . Oiane played at 3:15 that afternoon. She missed a fe* 
notes and hor timing wes off at one point. Mademoiselle shook her head and 
aighed. But while Oiane was playing, the wind blew the door shut with a bang. 
Tha judge nearly jumped out of her seat. Oiane didn't even blink, just kept 
on playing aa if nothing had happened. The judge was very impressed with Di- 
ane's poise--that was plain to see. She scribbled comments in the margin of 
her copy of "Polonaise" end gave Oiane a big smile when she finished playing. 
Oiane got a rating of Superior. I knew she reelly only deserved Excellent for 
the way she had played. She was just lucky the wind blew that door shut while 
aha was playing. 

After the festival, Oiane and I had no more music lessons. Mademoiselle 
had closed herself up in the blue parlor to prepare for her concert tour in 
two weeks. It was a relief to me not to have to practice for a while. I had 
to do some serious studying to pull up my grades, which had slipped bedly while 
I practiced so much ?or the festival. And it was nice to have time for frineds 
again. I hadn't realized how much I missed them. Susie said, "You're almost 
human again, B.J." Even so, I spent as much of my spare time as I could stand- 
ing outside the door of the blue parlor listening to Mademoiselle play. With 
my eyea closed, I imagined I Na s doing the playing... in a packed concert hall. 
The audience loved me. Once or twice the applause was so loud, I didn't even 
hear tha Angelus bell and was late for Chapel. 

In the middle of exam weak, Mademoiselle sent for Oiane and me to say 
good-bye. When we went into the blue parlor, we saw that the piano was gone 
There was an empty space where it had been. The curtains were opened wide Sun 
light was reflecting brightly on the white walls and the blue velvet chairs 
looked blu.r than ever. Mademoiselle was standing at the open window, her back 
to us. When »he turned around, she looked different. Her hair was loose down 
around her shouldera, and she was thinner. The navy blue suit .he always wora 
hung loosely on her. And there was something strange about her hands. On each 
fingertip there was a amall bandage. 

"What happened to your hands. Mademoiselle'"' Diana asked. Mademoiselle 
just lifted her eyebrows, shrugged her shoulders as i f trie subject waen'r ,» 
portent, on d told Oiane something in French. 

"Sho says," Oiane translated for me, "she says her hands will be fine Sha 
juut wore the skin off practicing." Oiane was shaking her head in disbelief 
She obviously couldn't imagine anyone practicing enough to wear the «kin off 
her fingers. *** in orr 

But i could. I knew what it was like to prrctice for ho.ro, then realise 
it wasn t enough. A concert pi.imst like Mademoiselle could never be ^t,«.f.„d 
with leas than her best effort. So, of course, she would keep on practtc n.V 
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"Oh, Mademoiselle," I SQ id. 

She took both my hands into her bandaged hands and looked into my eyes. 
Even though she spoke very slowly in French, I couldn't understand her. 
I turned to Oiene. "What did she s»y° M 

Diane shrugged. "She said you have so much talent. She hopes you will 
practice herd end become e concert pianist someday." 

Prectice hard** I looked at my hands with their smooth pink Fingertips. 
As much 88 I had practiced getting ready For the music Festival, I hadn't come 
anywhere neer wearing the skin oFf my Fingers. I looked et Mademoiselle's Fin- 
gertips with their neet gauze bendages. On the third Finger oF her right hend 
a little blood hed seeped through the gauze. I wondered how much precticing 
it took to make such raw spots. 

"Medemoisel 1 e , I... Thank you," was ell I could menege to say, and I could- 
n't even smile good-bye et her. 

The next day she was gone. I went to the blue perlor and stood in the 
doorwey. Someone hed drawn the blue curtains moved a small table and two 

blue velvet choirs where the piano had been. The room was utterly still and 
airless. I tried to remember the music that had Filled the blue par lor--Beet- 
hovan , Chopin, Oebuaay - -but there waan't even en echo, just e strenge sad si- 
lence. When I leFt, I carefully cloaed the door oF the blue parlor behind me. 



REMINISCENCE 
by 

Joaeph A 1 exender 
(Holmes Junior College) 
1st Piece Poetry, 1986 

Whet did you think, old Fellow, when you sew 

the new-born wrinkles of e IsaF in spring 

smooth into cool ness tha t deFied the sun 

in lawn chair grottoes underneath the trees 

where Fentasies could grow" 3 What oF thet shede 

that drew lawn cheira together with a touch 

oF tenderness that's mimicked in mown grass 

end well-kept Flower gardens, and the rcen* 

oF 1 eden teb'i es , end the touch oF lips 

at meeting end at parting? Whet did you c" 5 

Old man, you Felt the z}r grow colder, 

sew the shedding leavea, and gezed upon 

your wrinkle covered ak i r> thet once we" coth. 

Did you recall First wri *ik 1 i ng t i me 

and wermth oF touchi ng cha irs 

i n 1 ong embrece upon a pi eesa-nt 1 ewn" 3 



KITTEN ' OUCHES BACK 
by 

Suzei ne Clemons 
( Northeast Miss i asi pp i 

Junior College) 
2nd Short Story, 1986 

She was a simple child, a product oF years oF struggle in the red clay 
hills oF cotton soil. As a child, she delighted in exploring the North Miss- 
issippi spreed oF rolling hills, pristine underbrush end semi-Fertile soils 
that had supported the generations before her. Those Mississippi 1950*5 didn't 
show the greatest kindness to those who worked the soil. Cotton Top and Bet 
will Finiah Feeding those ole pigs... they ocnr fed the cow. We get to play 
all day. I'll climb trees and see everything. The scent oF wild roses brushes 
her nose as she Feela Mey's caressing warmth. The sun's :ozy blanket Mould 
have made her lazy iF the Full day's play hadn't crcwded ' -mind. Her thoughta 
Flicker to nature's playground that ley in the grove oF t .s beside the sweet 
potato patch. The email trees, still easily bent, could bo rode For miles, 
at lesat until hsr legs grew limp From bounding up and down, bending and re- 
banding until the muaclea gave to Fatigue. The thoup'.ita oF "tree horses" trig- 
I Q >ge oF energy, and she bounds to her Feet. The » ire swing beckons her, 
( rn I/^")ul Is into ita cradle. Inner threads oF material on her Fingertipa give 
iL iMv> ice oF holding on, and the heavy synthetic smell oF rubber touches her 
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nose as • worn breath of air brushes her Face. Higher and higher she flies, 
grasping a glimpse over the white roses of the baby. plants that lay ,n forma- 

i°" ,n i he f ««»»y'* huge n OCB6 sary garden. The Full bursts oF H ,nd whisper 
in her oars, gravity tugging her in pendulating «otions--her mousy bro.n hair 

° ,8 "" th OVOr * Olt--d.no move. The aged oak is completely oblivious to 
her parch on its gigantic, twisted limb. 

muni .In! IT?* d !° P broakfi ' and Cotton T °P' S -h»t e hair glistens in the bright 
sunl ght Followed by the pale tones oF Bet's dishwater blonde. "Daddy said 
go play." Cotton Top bounds across the grass, heeled by Bet's quickened step.. 
We're going to the woods." H 

,„ a i I'll" 9 ° nna 9 ° t0 °' M G ° at 6tru 99 le * *° stop the swing. With one leg dangl- 
IZtn l0n ?' 8h ° dismounts in an instant run. Bounding the rows in the Sweet po- 
\ll ° ? ' "urries to catch the two heads bobbing in the distance. Cotton 

Top disappears into the -oods and Bet Follows. Goat enters the grove d nd moves 
in the cool oF shades surrounded by the rich greens oF new liFe. She l.stens 
•* the two voices fight to cover the timed notes of birds speaking oF spring. 

Cctton Top grabs the grape vine and swings „,de over the red clay gully. 
Bet sits Firmly, legs x-ed, and gathers pine cones From last year's crop. 

"I wanna swing," Gcet whines. "It's my turn." 
Fort.'' 1 dOR,t COr0 '" COtt ° n T ° P ralo "° 8 hic binding grip. » I • m building * 

between^J^r ° n ° * 1 r " thrU8t takos f^9*t. dangling vine 

between her spindle legs. Cotton Top rustles away and reappears sweeoinn as 

1:1 :ii::z* InBb " drag bchind - h ° pi ' cos th ~ ^ '-- ^"o P ri , 
c r " ' n ::r in9 , the a % tion8 - H ° siidea under; **** r ho 

BldC " ( W ° U n °° d ,aav « For * tho "p." He beckons the two girls For help. 

U~*J'lL ll J* et Goa \ abandonfi the vine and breaks the tender umbrella 

limbs as she passes, tossing the maimed branches near Cotton Top's feet Lh 
•no -long, selecting and breaking the deed limbs, she returns her 1 III 1* 
pile, with each tr.k , she zanders still Further From t^bu^ng site. 

ture 'heT^S 1 ' d09 '" V ° 1C ° subtle sounds oF na- 

ture, her eyes F.*ed upon the dog lying swollen, motionless, and wide-eyed 

"You're lying. They ain't no dog." Bet approaches in disbelief. 

The two stand staring. Footsteps rustle behind. 

"Look, a dead dog." But Firmly speaks. 

"Poor ole hound dog." Goat sympathizes- "He died, didn't he'"' 

Cctton Top edges closer, Followed cautiously by the two uirlc r 
ches his shirt in both handc . girls. Goat elm- 

"I'll tell Daddy." 

top J£:zt\r t :'L"" u b y ° ut n ° 0,0 doad d ° 9 - He ° urs - "° f ° und c °"°- 
sun nil* funeral - huh "' Bot 

" 1 .. > "1°"~"' Ca " cook hil "- 1,0,11 Duild ■ F>« and roost h>» h. u , 

-tch... ,.„ oet , OBO „ ood . Hurry up Don . t toii n £ 

km. uu.'s;!::^^ thoir -» th ° - derbru8h . .. Poor DU doad dog 

"I don't know. He probt ly hongrey." 

.,1 ^ M ???° ?° "° 8 - mad " do 9 end just died like Nickel did I st i 1 1 ml. 
8, "7 n ml " that ola — d d °9- Nickel „es a good d ^ J an ^ 'L^IU^ 

"Yoh-.yoh, he .es. Como on. Me gotta get tho knife m n n 
h-ve to an.ek .nd do it. Goat. Don't b. filing nobody?" ■•««—■ ' 1 1 

hongr" k " " br ° ath " Bet ° P ° n8 th ' rick «> door."„o mm a. 

"Where've ya'll been - -.here • s your brother' 1 " 

,h J'* 1 "**" 0 - He ' 8 hongrey too. Can .e eat in the ,ood B ^" Goat I ...» 

the kitchen door, r.nd.ng her m other knitting in tho Front roo l 2 ,P ™ 

her stomach bulging through the thin cotton droaa. rocking chair. 

'j~zsrz.£: ^rtrbrTn^^^Tb^rTn'" the botto - 

?_o„r daddy. dlnne r Fo r the Meid toL-ro.. o^V^ J ^ 
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the cupboard and those biscuits on the table. Bring me the jar. and I'll open 
it For you." 

Goat wraps the biscuits in a kit m towel as Bet pulls the homc-c ted 
peaches From the shelF end grabs a spcon to pry the lid. The vacuum- lid pops 
and is quickly replaced. 

Goat edges the butcher knife beside the biscuits and closes the lid or 
the dinner bucket. Bet reaches ebove her head to the metch tin and Filla her 
smell hano with wcoden matohea. 

•'Get some tee From the Ice box and beheve yourselves," Mother yells es 
the door slams shut. 

The two bound ecross the beck yard. 

"Hhere'd you put the knife, Goat""' 

"In the bucket. She didn't even know, huh?" 

"Hurry up. Me gotte go." 

Cctton Top stood impetiently in the distance. They quicken their steps 
snd breek into e run. 

"Let's eat right here." Goat sets the dinner bucket down, piops to the 
ground *nd spreads lunch between them, el. three drinking From the quart jar 
of cold tea. 

"You two aure took long enough." 

"You wee hongrey too." Goat's Food muffled her voice. 
" Ju * get the matches' 7 " 

"In my sock." Bet spoke between chews. 

"We're ready then." Cotton Top stands up end throws e mostly eaten bie- 
cui t asi de . 

"He'fe reeiiy gonne cook'm?" Bet wss on her Feet. 
"Yeh . Come on, you sissy girls." 

The three near the site, Cotton Top armed with the knife. The dog ley 
grotesque end helpless. Cotton Top drops to his knees, hesitates, moves the 
knife, and touches the taut, hairy flesh. One shove; skin rips and splits. 
The humid, heavy stench of rot bursts. He drops the knife end, open-handed, 
grabs his face as thumb and* finger pinch his nose. Emesis sounds of wet vomit 
explode. They bolt sway, gagging, heaving, and gasping in the putrid smell. 
Sitting, heads hung low, they struggle to regroup. Limp, they fight the essy , 
natural urge to vomit again and again. The "biaack" sounds of heaving cease. 
They sit mot i on i ess , not daring to speak, and one by one they lie beck and re- 
lax a* relief movea in. 

"God, that's awful. That'll kill ye, that ugly smell. Boy, did it stink," 
Bet babbled. 

Goet rol is and moans in the dirt. 

Cctton Top hesitantly spoke, "He gotte get the knife. I lost it." 

"I'm not going back," Goet moans. 

"Not me." Bet sits up. "He'll be sick again." 

"Listen." Cotton Top stands straight, heed turned. "Grendpew Foster's 
calling us. I'll get the knife. Ya'il get the dinner bucket. Oon ' t tell nobody, 
not nobody." He moves away." 

"He 're coming," Bet answers Grandpa* Foster's yells. Retrieving the rem- 
nants of lunch, they approach Grandpaw Foster standing anxiously at the edge 
of the sweet potato patch. 

"Where's Cotton Top, girls' 3 He gotta talk." 

"He hadda to pee," Bet cleverly spoke. "He said he'd be here in a minute." 

"You two go in. He'll be along in a minute." He turned end yelled for 
Cotton Top egein. 

"I really got sick," Goat whimpers. 

"And who didn't' Don't talk about it--they'li be trouble-- just don't say 

»y move pest the sged oak. across the yard, end into the house. Toddy 
iss the bed reeding as Runt slept at the end. 

4n _ 
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Grandpa* Foster's heavy Feet come across the porch. Cotton lop disappears, 
laying the knife on the kitchen table, and returns. The Five stand in confor- 
anca foreetion. Grtndpew Foster grows stern. "Your mom end dad had to go to 
town. It's your moe's time." 

"Tim for what?" Goat questions. 

"Time to have the baby." Toddy speaks aatter-oF factly. 
"Oh . " 

..„ • Sho «P"- k » " the thickness of the night. 

Be qu..t .„ d g0 t0 „,„„.. ^ . hi „ porB ^ to ^ 

GO.. Me. .till-. cricket . and . hlpper<l|II . , lng the . r d . stant chorus 

D re ak f.:r'r:. y0 I n " 8 k ^:" n ° ST 91 °" " She heers t • sounds of 

or ud ., y .odol.d S.throo- ? n the Z£ rf'sST ^ th ° " B6 h " rrl °" t0 th " 

g .th.n ":.h^ a ":h^. o ::d^.^ e :o d : h d . dy d Tn"^ n G' r thon just ,on9 - 

the Uttl. girl. "Oon't he!" „ ? ^ Gr ?" d P»" h »<* .hat thoy n.sod 

hurrl.dly, ?o.vm g \" ths d^i tyblsck "so "Iti ^ T ' " °" dd > 

-.:^r M :::.-:::- h ::::-- ^jz:-^^^ 
it ::: :hon. h .-2e 9 n< ,:r t ; ^:^r ~ ? sr 

P« bu.I.s hl...lf h Bi eh the d d . h «! P ^ y °T " d tho Grsnd- 

no r^VK-^^SJS-^-^:- - — ..-P ? Th-y 

P.- gr^:: 1 think th "' G0 "' S »''" -'"P -Ith your ..... and dad ... Grand _ 

— ...•.■co^ y i.p ov :. od i\t: r.: 0 "- sh v ouid •■■•« t h . ,. r .th „, hB r 
c.utious.y .c«-.". r * , c i 0 .:;"y« u,, si: " r ?r d hsr - sp, ° tc "" ugh* m...r 

drift, Int o nothing h no.. C !° S " d ' h " .^.^ .nd"'"^ 7 ^ "'"^ 

the di.hee. It .us Befe turn to ...h qk. . . rushes to stack 

do-n th. S-turn th.t ,.y . "Tn.tly Villi.? el*'* 9l-ring 

dust buhl,... in the d.et.nce. "Soseuody'^X l^uliV. ' C '° Ud " 
"If. then,." Cotton Top o.lls in exolt.eont. "They're co.ing no- " 

tlouoly up tho du . ty drlv „ „ nd ■ rmm. The old Ford .„,.. c . u . 

snd O.ddy grin, .nd support. M—. .od »P.n.. 
- ...k*. p.r.onsl ool Lotion into the h.nds of the cro.d 9r ° Und ' ■ hOV °" 

"Let your mnni get inside, Goat. She needs i * ^ 

Goat .top. on the spot. tC 8it down the baby." 

The family line makes its wav inaids ma u ........ • « .. 

on Gr.ndps... , r .. Chottor „ nd S^iSt^TTll ^"i^ " P th ° "«"" 

tlff1 ^ »»*• rooking che.r, not .„" \ "L^'p . th ^"o "T 

ii y. . , „ ta . H up the questions. 

What s its name'" Cotton Top stands beside Granda — F + 

the baby clo0 e to his face-one leg stretchea, In arm ^Llas Z !* h ° ,d " 

never open. 1 onm ■■99-«S, but the eyes 

«^«Hl'« <,t ^ ,M Mam,BQ <,no "' or8 - Goat moves to Mamma's lap "Mamma • 1 1 « 
Vo^VnT' Uttle G ° at - ^ — - Be P c.ra M f:r 1 J . J J^t . me 

Goet geto her distant i ovo and Bovaa aaliv h „ d 
to the front gres* . Sha , ,„ f or „ long ti'r'iooktng " st"^'^" 0 
cloud. p.r.d.ng for her across patches of gr.y- D ? ua l k / " Mu " y " tt0n 

Cost's d.y. of sork . ith diaper6 , rocking ^ t .p ^.'^ „ ^ h h ': d , lab0r ' 
Qjly repeeted their aeQuonca . She lonqad for ^./l^Z"*^ ^ 
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llr mL° / r0l !f- Sh ° 8nBakBd to P»«y ^ coo! shades on hot, humid sum- 

11 k! I T 8 ? C8,,,, iR the distance ««nt only one th i ng- - W ork . Diapers 

a^eety arm' Si^i" 0 ""i** '? N ° Vomber ' ■ sun ' rocking the baby until, „,th tired 
sweety arm, she tiptoed to lay her down and begged her not to wake. 

.u«,ad S ! C °h t0 ° °" y th ° Se day8 ' EvCn the "'ghts.Goet thought, .ere con- 

restful li * * r^ST : 0lCB h8r ^ thC ffliddl ° ° F beautiful dreams and deep, 
then ri?!! ° th ° diSha8 » ShC thou 9ht, hands moving too slo.ly, end 

in from 0 :he ^iVo Tt ^.mma • i *° ^ ^ ' ' bC 

°° 10 oot - Homme's voice echoes through the room. 

ever J£.;"T« y I GO °L diBmountB the "relght-backed cheir. The only thing she 
ever does is cry. She inches into the Front room. 

"Vou keep her quiet. Cost." Pots rettle end beng in the kitchen. 
d-licete%!'r 'y ^ !' ' t0 ° " ck '"9 ^.ir, storing i„,„ the tiny 

cine Fro- te hl\? 0t K 90nn ' Cry- G ' V ° her t0 "° " r ' U tBk " h «"- ■ Got me m. medi- 
cne From the kitchen end go ploy." Grendpe. Foster teke. the r ock i ng' -heir . 

end she're?urne TWl ' ' V"". " """ rly FuU 9l °" ° F " BtBr " Grendpe. .„.llo«.. 
end she returne bot h to the cluttered kitchen end tekes Flight. 

peech H tree. tr ar ri !' ?' d " t0 f" Formont 1 "9 ome 1 1 oF over-rip. Fruit under the 
pooch trees. Birds sing e unisoned, distsnt melody, end she tries to look st 
svey sunb.ked 1..F on e-ch drying i,. b . ShB lio8 nnd t .,. t . to "er ^ii. «!.! 
Itll llll\f" t t'n lteP d ° VOUrB her " Sh ° F « ,S -sted end S l L The 

in -J"?!? !! OUr ? aBm0 "' th » u PP"-"'ell esleep. didn't yo '" Oeddy greets her 
end 'p..,'...;?' n " hi "«"-" ° F "'-P. doing' ^oit^X.l^ 

-. 1 n,-rt C °"f' " "°° n y° u ': B , r " d y. g<"= """t C le»n and drrs.ed." H.mm.'s te.r- 
hour's drive." PeinFul. blunt ton... "Funerel's et 2:00. end if. en 

"I .ent Grandpa, beck. Bet." Goet roods the cold stone. "Henrv CliFton 
ro,t.r~ B „rn: August *, . ,878-Oied: November ,S. 19S6 . Je8u6 K!.'!.- 

"He .es home wasn't he. Bet? I .ant h.m back." Teers Flood Costs eyes. 
ehey-e 6 .':.:?^"::" 9 b ° Ck ' " eVer -" B "' 8 Cy " bUl9C " ith h -*- -C— on. 

"Gi-ii, get this mess picked up. I've got to get us somethinq to e«t Go.* 

n;r:„^ From c - ing - sha - "-«* f - - — ^^0" in • 

- ^ Ba K k . a " d F ° rth G ° at pu9heo> her mind b-y Filled .ith deeth. She looks 

gr 0 na P e bob Goerr 0 ::r:nr d g c :r:upre Go :r s hr a ee; s bu s :r ad r st - 1 - ant ■* 

Grandpa* would of r enlU { ^ t ,«^ l. _ _ , DaDy sister. 

Forth"*,,. rocle9 ° and r^ks?"^ rock" """" tOUChC ' »"«*•..•—* -nd 



A NEW RITUAL 
by 

Pet Hossel 1 
(Meridian Junior College) 
1st Place Poetry, 1987 

Done again, the ritual ciaensing b ath 

of water dipped three times among the stone*. 

Dipped clean to drink in steaming aftermath. 

Dipped in and sprinkied over steeming bones 

thet lie in caustic writhing, feces gone 

in second iight of night's exploding sun. 

A new song is sung; a hoilo* ritual song 

by hollow man «h 0 have no place to run. 

The ceremony's lost. A mutant rite 
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evolves from babies born of the dying men 

who wash in water hot from burning night 

and lose the i r faces from the i r father's sin. 

They remember only what they're told 

by dripping water and faceless men of old. 



ON CHANGING A FLAT TIRE ANO WONOERING WHERE To GO 
by 

Jessica Mul len 
(Hinds Junior College) 
2nd Place Poetry, 1987 

Like a still cut motion pi cturo screen 

a wildfire of clover blazes at the roadside 

tire-iron gripped in calloused hands 
leather boots powdered in road dust 

caught for a split second 
in the Fresh breath of unmeasured boundaries 

wide still air 

T i me Forgotten 

only the thoughts oF a Full tank oF gas 

and the twenty dollar bill 
in the back pocket oF Faded levis 

wondering how far it est. take me 
to the rice Fields oF east Texas 
the sands oF E 1 Paso 

the swamp bridge of the Atchafalaya 
just to run easy 
ard catch a glimpse oF myself 

smi 1 ing free , 
in y our blue road-hypnotized eyes 
Me were chasing summer 

in roadside truck stops 

end less interstates 
your fingers tangled in my hair 

sunburned enu laughi ng 
we fell into autumn too soon 

I toss the jack in the backseat 

Arms crossed on the roof of the car 

I rest my chin, close my eye 
and fee 1 the distance . 



THE COCK FIGHT 
by 

Pat Hassel 1 
(Meridian Junior College) 
1st Short Story, 1987 

"Not too many people here, Manny." 

M No they ain't. It*s early yet." 

The fight was set for three o'clock. It was onlv , e *. 

... bEv...-i.rs s — »»„„. 0 n hl . 

"Yeah. Me can do that, Jerrel. Ji fet don't get so bent ua , f- n . 
don't win. He's on ol ' bird." P Ouluny's cock 

"But he's gonna mn. Ouiany's honed him up. He's old b..t • 
f.flht.n. rooster ,„ the 6tate , 0ulany told „ . He ea j d , " Jerr ej T Tl 
best r.ght.n- rooster ,n the state. C-n't nobody beet"!"... JerrC1 ' 1 "»« 

"Shit Jerrel, yo, Vu staple. Cecil Kent's not the hrct , 
leoy's been lucky .. th h.s blue rooster ,s all." cnick <="'-- 0!' 0u- 

"v" u,e,r bocr on - — — — «- ^ciTzv^in 1 :: 
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sort out what they would need: spurs, rags, water bottle, a quart of Black 

Jack. Oulany picked up the whisky and stepped up the slight incline to the 

row of boxes where Jerral and Manny sat. "Boys, today i 6 my lucky day. Today 
I'm gonna take Cecil Kent's aaa." 

"Howdy Oulany," Manny greeted the chicken Fighter at the same time reach- 
ing For the bottle. "You'va been real lucky, alright. That ol' blue chicken 
is n tough bird." He took a long pull at the whiskey and wiped his mouth on 
the back of his sleeve. Jerrel reached For the bottle and imitated Manny's 
drink but his eyes began to water and he coughed and sputtered the bottle back 
to Oclany. 

"Luck, hell. I got the best birds in the state." 

"See, I told ye," said Jerrel as he wiped whiskey From his Face and shirt 
Oulany turned the bottle up. 

"Cecil Kent's been saying he matched pullets with your blue the last two 
Fights so's he could jack up the odds on this Fight. And I wouldn't put it 
past him," drawled Manny, like it wasr t important. 

"Shit, Manny, he'd say that For sure, after he jist got two birds kilt 
by my bird. Ol * Blue cain't be beat. Put your money on 'im. He's gonna wipe 
Cecil's ass." Oulany took his Jack Daniels back to his bench and as Manny and 
Jerrel watched he handed a roll oF bills to his boy. The boy ran up the incline 
to a knot oF men w ho were taking bets on the Fights. 

"Is it time to bet my money, Manny*'" 

"Yeah, jist don't bet too much. I got me a Feel in'. Put Five dollars on 
the First Fight For Oulany's spotted rooster. He's a good bird. I think he 
m 1 ght win." 

Jerrel ran to piece his bet. But he stopped and hollered back to Manny. 
'Ain't you bettin'*'" 

"Not yet, Jerrel," said Manny as he watched Oulany attach spurs to the 
b »g spotted rooster. "Somethin' go i n ' on here," thought Manny. 

It was three o'clock and pit sida was Full of raucus good humor From men 
who had come to see the cocks Fighting to the death or to when their owners 
called oFF the Fight, which was rare. The roosters on both sides were being 
teased and angered. Oulany was taasing his spotted rooster with a big old 
oqunwking cock who had never had a Fight because he was more squawk than Fight. 
But he was good at getting other chickens mad. The spotted rooster, being held 
by Oulany's boy, was spurring high in the air, struggling in the boys hands 
to make contact with t .e old chicken. His eyes were red pinpoints, his nib 
open, his comb straight up. His neck Flared like a cobra's head, swaying, 
looking For a chance to strike. The pit was opened and Cecil's trainer dropped 
in with a yellow, purple-tailed cock. Oulany's boy dropped in and they circled 
pushing the roosters, held high in the air, around the pit. At the signal they 
released the birds. 

The Fight was short Oulany's .potted bird was stronger and he Flew higher 
than Cecil's bird. As the crori oF ,nen yelled, cheering For their Favorite 
rooster, the spotted cock ga'.hered himoelF up, sprung upward with winga Flapp- 
ing and struck at the yellow bird w*.th hi 3 metal spurs. A spur connected and 
the Fight was over. Oulany's ^ic'.en strutted around the ring. The trainers 
jumped into the pit and snatched up the birds, one dead and one still wanting 
to F i ght . 

"See, see Manny. I to I d ya Oulany's birds was the best. I won me some 
money. I F I bet it all on Oulany I can be a rich man." 

"Keep it calm, Jerrel. A|| the Fights ain't over yet." Manny had his eye 
on Oulany and his boy. They were head to head, squatted down by their bench. 
Tha spotted rooster was being wiped down with an old rag. His spurs were re- 
moved and he was put back into his crate. 

"Manny, I got to bet my money. I got to hurry. Fight' II start and I cain't 
bet of ter. You told me I cain't bet after the fight starts." 

"Put a lid on it, Jerrel. You can bet now. But jist five dollars. Bet 
on Oulany egein--but jist five. Hear me" > " 

"Sure Manny You're smarter'n me. I trust ya but I sure would like to 
be a rich man." Jerrel ran for the odds-taker and made it back for the second 
fight. There *ere eight fights set up for the afternoon with the final one 

blua rooster and Cecil's bird, a young chicken that had been 
'CDir fle other fight. With each progressive fight Manny told Jerrel how 
m tl\lv> et °" 0u, * ny '° chicken and each fight was a win for Jerrel. By tha ft . 
F HaaM&ffl ch thc cr ° wd »* 9 in ° Fr enzy, much the same as the birds. Betting 
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was heavy on both sides but with Oulany winning, the odds dropped some after 
each battle. Jarrel was unable to sit still on the wooden box next to Manny. 
Each tlaje ha won he grew more animated. The blood From the roosters' wounds, 
the savage din of men hot For more blood and the sure knowledge oF winning 
his Fortune drove him to bounce and yell on his box. Manny put his hand on 
Jerrel »a arm to steady him, to get his attention. Jerrel slid back From the 
edge of the box which wes tilted on end. The box jarred Jerrel es it popped 
back solid against the herd ground end Jerrel jerked around to look at his 
Friend. His eyes were es red es the rooster's „ho hod just Fought and won. . 
"I won me some ioro money. Now I'm gonne put it ell on the Blue. Now I'm gonne 
ba rich." 

"Jerrel, listen to me. Oon't bet on the Blue. He ain't gonna win. Cecil's 
red rooster's gonna win. I went you to bet oF the fled so's ya can be rich iiko 
ya always wanted to. You can win it ell, man, jist bet on Cecil this time." 

"New, I ain't* Dulany's got the best chickens Jn the state. See my wad, 
Manny, I got it bettin' on Oulany." 

"Try to understand. It's Fixed or somethm'. Oulany's gonna lose. I been 
wetchin' the bettin*. Oulany's bettin against his own bird this time. Trust me.' 
"Oulany wouldn't do that. He's honest with his birds, Manny. Ain't he*"' 
"Jist do whet I tell ye, Jerrel." Manny then leFt his box to piece his 
only bet oF the dey. He had been observing the gembling and he determined that 
Oulany had bet on his own birds before each bout but this time Oulany gave his 
boy e wad oF money end the boy passed i t to a man sitting midway up the chal- 
lenger's side. The non, unknown to Manny , leFt his seat aFter looking around 
to see if he was being watched. He made his wey to the money man and placed 
the bet. Manny Figured the bet was crocked or Oulany's boy would have pieced 
it as ha had the other*. Manny placed a hundred dollar bet against Oulany's 
Blue. He was confidant that his bet would Fetten his wallet. Jerrel had Fol- 
lowed Manny to the money man but when it was his turn to bet he hesitated. 
Manny was his Friend. He el ways listenad to Manny. Manny was the one who Fixed 
his papers for the welfare lady. Menny helped him buy groceries. Manny taught 
him how to use a can opener and how to cook flaviolios without burning them to 
the bottom oF the pen. Manny had money and he was smart. Jerrel jerked his mon- 
ey, what he had already won plus what he had leFt oF his welFarc money, three 
hundred end nine dollars, out oF his pants pocket. He thrust it at the money 
man. It was wadded, with bills sticking out oF the wed, unfolding , n slow mo- 
tion in his hand. 

"Oulany's blue chicken," he said, hoping Manny wouldn't be mad The man 
scraped th e wed of bills off Jerrel 's pelm, sorted and counted the bills and 
aarked a peper tablet. Jerrel stood in front of the man, his eyes on the grimy 
pad. His fortune was written there end if he left it, it would be gone. But 
more men began to press money to the man and Jerrel was pushed out. He returned 
to his seat es the mein fight was about to start. 

"Old ye moke your bet'" Manny asked as Jerrel plopped down on his box. 

"Uh huh." Jerrel hunched forward, his hands clasped between his knees 
and stared at the pit. Oulany and Cecil's boys were circling the pi t with » 
their roosners for the last time this afternoon. The birds .ere frantic and 
both trainees were bleeding on their hands and wrists where the spurs had 
slashed tr*m. They didn't notice their own blood as they sparred their birds 
The whi^cle blew. The boys jumped clear. The crowd of men stood up, roarinq 
at the pit as the two clawing roosters jumped at each other. Oulany's blue 
lunged, feet first, at his enemy. They banged ,nto each other, circled <jnd 
lunged again. The,r necks were stretched. Tufts on each neck flared, ringing 
their heads in a necklace of feathers. The tail of the blue was spread out in 
o brilliant fan. The red rooster spread hit* glossy wings and jabbed with his 
be,k - He looped and plunged, hissing. At each plungs both birds tried to con- 
nect with the metal cpurs needle sharp and deadly. 

Jerrel 's position hod not changed since the beginning of the fight. He 
stared at the cocks in their dcoth battle and with a clarity his slow mjnd 
seldom produced 88 w the nobility of the two birds locked in battle. He saw the 
nabty sham of the ancient duel. He saw his greed. 

Oulany's Blue was tired. He was old. He wes pitted against a younger bird, 
but he hod experience on his side. He jumped, wings flapping, and rose above 
the shiny red bird. He i.ank a sharp metal spike deep in the surprised bird's 
brain The red dropped on the dui.ty floor of the pit. Blue danced around the 
dead bird pecking at his splayed wings and open mouth. He flapped hi* wings 



^ wed a victory peal 
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The rush of men to the odds teker leFt Few spectetors at the pit 3ide 
Manny end Jerrel set Matching the trainers collect the bird*. "I'm sorry I 
• teered ye wrong, Jerri i. I guess my Feel in" «es Fer shit." 

"I bet on Oulany's bird r Manny," said the still hunched-over man. He set 
back on his wooden box and Manny sew wet streeks on his Fece. "I'm sorry I 
didn't do whet cha * told me to." They watched Cecil open e - eper bag and his 
tramer* drop the red bird into it. Cecil wadded the bog up and threw it in the 
barrel by his bench: 
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